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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to be 
known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificia! spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indicated 
be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the 
Convention shall be acceptance of the es- 
sential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 


—- 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 
The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership 
of His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Universalist Publishing House 


EMERSON HUGH LALONE, Manager 


16 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Telephone: LAFayette 4485 


CONFERENCE ON RURAL CHURCH 
CONDITIONS 


An All-New England Conference on 
Rural Church Conditions will be conducted 
by the Interseminary Commission for 
Training for the Rural Ministry and the 
New England Town and Country Church 
Commission, in co-operation with the 
Home Missions Council and the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America, 
at the First Congregational Church in 
Keene, N. H., on May 10, 11, 12, and 13. 

This Conference is open to all ministers 
and other church and community workers, 
church administrators, agricultural leaders, 
students, educators, and others interested 
in rural life. It is the third of a national 
series of conferences. The first was held 
in Washington, D. C., the second in Ames, 
Iowa. For over a year, state committees in 
each of the six New England states have 
been at work on research and study 
projects covering the New England rural 
church situation. They have enlisted 
the co-operation of the State Colleges of 
Agriculture in compiling economic and 
sociological data. Projects have been 
written up by individuals in each state and 
edited by experts. This data will furnish 
the basis of study during the conference, 
and much of it will appear later in a study 
book along with addresses, discussions and 
findings made at the conference. 

The themes of discussions will be social 
and economic conditions in New England 
which affect the rural church, aspects of 
social welfare and changes in New England 
agriculture, religion in New England and 
the rural church at work. 

The Conference speakers will include 
Governor George A. Aiken, Vermont; Rev. 
Robert G. Armstrong, secretary of the 
Congregational-Christian State Confer- 
ence; Dr. Everett C. Herrick, president 
of Andover-Newton Theological School; 
Rev. Hilda L. Ives, president of the New 
England Town and Country Church Com- 
mission; Carle C. Zimmerman, professor 
of Rural Sociology, of Harvard University, 
and many others. 

A registration fee of $1.00 is necessary 
for the support of the Conference. This 
should be mailed along with application to 
Russell Putney, of the First National 
Bank of Keene, N. H. 


pe 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


Rev. Josephine B. Folsom and Secre- 
tary Needham met at Universalist Head- 
quarters April 20 and talked over plans 
for the celebration at Pittsfield, Maine, 
Friday, May 6. Among other features will 
be the showing of the new stereopticon 
slides by the secretary. Every church in the 
Central Maine region should send a dele- 
gation to this meeting—not just people 
who have been to Ferry Beach at some 
time or other, but others who want to 
share in the fun and learn something about 
the beach and pine grove where thousands 


of Universalists have gained inspiration 
and enjoyed fellowship. 

The National Y. P. C. U. held its first 
Convention at Lynn, Mass., in 1889. 
Therefore this year the convention at 
Ferry Beach will be the fiftieth gathering 
of this organization. This should not be 
confused with the fiftieth anniversary, 
which will be celebrated next year at 
Lynn. Plans are being formulated to 
make this anniversary in 1939 an event 
of outstanding importance on the de- 
nominational calendar. 

During the World Affairs Institute 
Aug. 138-20 one of the tables will be re- 
served for a group which will converse 
only in French. This idea has great possi- 
bilities. Nearly every school child in 
America learns a foreign language in the 
higher grades. Seldom is any use made of 
this knowledge after gaining points toward 
graduation requirements. A ‘French 
table’ could be established at each of the 
institutes. It would be a lot of fun and per- 
haps nowhere near the ordeal at another 
table where only perfectly grammatical 
English had to be spoken. 

Rev. Frank B. Chatterton has begun the 
publication of The Beachcomber, a news 
bulletin relating to the affairs of the Young 
People’s Institute and gossip about its 
members called ‘“beachcombers.” The 
March issue mentioned a brief visit of the 
Chattertons with Cadet “Tex’’ Miller at 
West Point, in which the latter was found 
to have the situation under control. 

Mr. and Mrs. Earle W. Dolphin are on 
a vacation trip in New York City. 

Mrs. Lizzie M. Nelson, chairman of the 
Birthday Fund, received the first 1938 
contribution from Anna B. Barstow of 
East Lynn, Mass. 

It is interesting to note that the celebra- 
tion in Portland on April 30 will be held 
in a church of which Dr. Quillen H. Shinn 
was pastor a half century ago. Two of 
Dr. Shinn’s granddaughters, Barbara and 
Burnell Shinn, did a great deal in con- 
nection with the meeting at Arlington. 
Burnell is president of the Patterson Fel- 
lowship which served the dinner. 


Rub NG 
* * 
FINAL UNIVERSALIST RALLY 
MEETING 


The last rally meeting in the series of 
six such district gatherings, sponsored by 
the Massachusetts Universalist Conven- 
tion, will be held in the church in Fitch- 
burg on Sunday evening, May 1. The 
meeting is called for 7.15. The speaker 
will be Fred B. Perkins, Esq., of Provi- 
dence, R. I. : 

Ministers of churches in the Fitchburg 
district and parish officials are urged to 
see that large delegations are sent from 
each place. The largest number present. 
at any place thus far was 400, at the 
Salem rally. Mr. Kapp, as well as Mr. 
Perkins, would like to see a filled church 
in Fitchburg. 
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The Associated Church Press in Washington 


HE religious weeklies and monthlies are not 
giving up the battle. They are full of confidence 
and courage. The annual meeting held in 

Washington, D. C., April 19-21 gave plenty of evi- 
dence of how they feel, if evidence is needed. 

Hardly a paper represented in the Associated 
Church Press has not suffered terribly during the past 
ten years in loss of subscriptions. A paper that used 
to have upward of 25,000 subscribers is down to 7,000. 
Another paper that normally has 12,000 or 14,000 is 
down to 6,000. A third which ten years ago had 
7,200 has now 3,600. But, as one editor remarked: 
“We feel that our 7,000 subscribers now represent our 
bedrock subscription list, people who not only be- 
lieve in us, but believe in us enthusiastically and from 
deep conviction.” Another said: “We do not now get 
so many letters complaining of our social or economic 
views. Most of those people are off the list.” 

The meetings began at the Wardman Park Hotel 
on Tuesday, with an address by Prof. Clyde R. Miller 
of Columbia University on ‘‘Propaganda and De- 
mocracy.” Almost immediately after his fiery and 
incisive analysis of some of the forces working against 
progress, resolutions were ordered prepared favoring 
the granting of money to the La Follette Civil Liber- 
ties Committee of the Senate to continue its investi- 
gation of efforts to deprive groups, classes or indi- 
viduals of full civil rights anywhere in our country, 
another resolution calling for a re-examination of our 
policy of neutrality because it has ceased to be 
neutrality and is working to aid Franco, and a 
third taking strong ground against grants of public 
money to parochial schools. These resolutions were 
passed at a later meeting, and were also discussed 
in interviews with important officials of the govern- 
ment. 

On the first afternoon the editors took drives or 
visited government departments to secure pictures or 
information for their papers. 

That Tuesday night, the Rev. Robert A. Ash- 
worth, D. D., of New York, head of the news service 
of the National Conference of Jews and Christians, a 
man who has proved himself a power in promoting 
friendship between Catholics, Protestants and Jews, 
discussed ‘‘The Future of Religious Journalism,” ex- 
pressing the conviction that there is room for the 
religious weeklies and monthlies, and room for larger 
emphasis upon religion by daily newspapers. The new 
thing made clear in the discussion of this paper was 
the fact that daily papers rapidly are finding out that 


religious news is popular news if it is handled by 
editors who have some sense of relative values. 

Dr. L. O. Hartman of Boston presented a bril- 
liant paper on ‘Techniques in the Church Press,” a 
paper of such general interest that at least a good 
half of it will appear in the church press later. 

To constituencies in which there are many 
people who think it a simple matter to edit a religious 
journal, and who ask continually why we do not do 
this or that, this paper may prove to be highly il- 
luminating. The things that Doctor Hartman dealt 
with in forthright fashion were editorial policy, man- 
agement and production of the paper. 

At 9.30 p. m., when discussion of techniques was 
drawing to a close and the chairman was rising to ad- 
journ the session, one of those unexpected things 
happened which make meetings memorable always. 
Jay Allen, Catholic born, foreign correspondent of 
The Chicago Tribune, forced into an impossible posi- 
tion in his job, it is alleged, by American Catholic 
influence, appeared, upon the invitation of the secre- 
tary of the Associated Church Press, Doctor Shipler 
of New York, and began a ten-minute address. Like 
all but two of the sixty or more foreign correspond- 
ents in Spain, many of them Catholic, his plain state- 
ment of facts gave the lie to the claims of Spanish 
rebels and upheld many of the contentions of the 
loyalists. 

A more moving, gripping, story was never told 
to a church gathering. He charged directly that Italy 
and Germany stirred up the trouble, and rushed help 
to Franco from the earliest days of the war, that 
the Catholic Church, especially the Jesuits, the army 
officers, landed proprietors and nobility whose power 
was lessened by the new democratic government of 
Spain, became the strength of the rebellion. Month 
in, month out, in Spain, following the armies, in at 
the death almost everywhere, full of devotion to the 
Catholics who see how the greatness of the Church 
would be enhanced by espousal of democracy, bitter 
in his condemnation of the American and Roman 
Hierarchies for their relentless action against all 
who block their way, Mr. Allen held the men as few 
speakers have in the history of the organization. Jay 
Allen is a name to remember. The man has walked 
through hell and come back to tell the story. It was 
eleven o’clock when we adjourned. 

Nor was the significance of the occasion lessened 
by the speaker’s Catholic background and training, 
and by the fact that before him sat many like Ash- 
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worth who have been in the forefront of work for a 
better understanding between Catholics and Prot- 
estants. 

Wednesday morning was given to conferences at 
the Capitol, State Department and White House. 
From the President down the officials treated the edi- 
tors with kindness and courtesy. 

The conference with Senator Nye was mainly 
upon the Naval Bill. An old newspaper man, he 
knew how to hold the editors. With Senator La 
Follette we talked about Civil Liberties and the work 
of his committee, about a broader basis of taxation, 
and emphatically about ‘‘not soaking the rich for all 
the money needed in a new day in American history,” 
and other matters. 

At the State Department, in the absence of Secre- 
tary Hull, we were received by the First Assistant, 
Dr. Francis Bowes Sayre. In the large audience 
room of the State Department, with portraits of Sec- 
retaries of past administrations looking down upon 
us, we got a new light on “economic nationalism,”’ 
its dangers and follies, and the real meaning of the 
attempt of the Department under the law of the land 
to promote trade without harming American busi- 
ness. 

Dr. J. R. Steelman, Director of Conciliation 
of the U. 8. Department of Labor, appeared for the 
final meeting about the long table in the Ladies’ Parlor 
at the Cosmos Club, directly after the conference at 
the State Department. He is one of the Doctors of 
Philosophy who have made good in Washington— 
probably one of the best men brought into the ser- 
vice of the government by this Administration. He 
does not want power to compel men to agree in labor 
disputes. He believes in getting the two sides to- 
gether and trusting the basic desire in men to do the 
right thing. Believing in good will, revealing good 
will, he creates good will. And in eight or ten months, 
his office has helped settle over four thousand labor 
disputes, most of which have never been played up 
in the papers. He is a man to secure for church con- 
ventions. To him religion is the mightiest force he 
possesses, and the church one of his most trust- 
worthy allies. The lunch at which he spoke was all 
that could be desired. 

Across the lovely Lafayette Park once more, the 
editors went to the White House—Republicans and 
Democrats alike—to pay their respects to the Presi- 
dent, who shifted engagements to meet them. The 
conference was to be brief, but the President pro- 
longed it. Unlike the first conference, when it was a 
new thing for both sides, this. conference was easy, 
natural and most illuminating. It was entirely “off 
the record,” and while some of the editors might not 
be able to agree with all that the President said, as a 
result of the conference they are able to see better 
what he faces and to understand his reasons for ac- 
tions taken. 

The editor of this journal was especially happy 
over the success of the meetings because with this 
session he completed the first year of a two-years’ 
term as president, in which he can testify to the de- 
voted and intelligent help of Episcopalians, Metho- 
dists, Baptists, Presbyterians, Moravians, Quakers, 
Congregationalists, fellow Universalists and others 


in promoting the objects of this associated group of 
editors and managers of church papers. 
* * 


PERHAPS HE SAVED YOUR CHILD 


HE Addingham Gold Medal for 1938, a British 
T award ‘for the most valuable discovery for re- 

lieving pain and suffering of humanity,” was 
given recently to Dr. Bela Schick, inventor of the 
Schick test for diphtheria immunity. Miuillions of 
American children have been given the test, and 
those who showed susceptibility were promptly inocu- 
lated against diphtheria. 

In view of what has happened recently in Aus- 
tria, it is significant to note that Doctor Schick was 
born in Hungary, educated in Austria, and made his 
discovery while attached to the children’s clinic of the 
University of Vienna. He came to New York in 1923 
to become head of the children’s work at Mt. Sinai 
Hospital. Luckily he was born early enough to have 
his chance to serve, for today probably he would be 
harried out of Austria as an undesirable. 

co * 


RE GRANVILLE HICKS—COMMUNIST 


FEW verbal explosions have followed the ap- 
pointment of Granville Hicks to a teaching 
fellowship at Harvard University, but the net 

result to date has been the advertising of Mr. Hicks 
and a re-emphasis of the Harvard tradition of aca- 
demic freedom. 

To us on the staff of The Christian Leader the in- 
cident is unusually illuminating because we know Mr. 
Hicks. He began his career as Literary Editor of 
The Christian Leader, and in that capacity he gener- 
ously helped us in other ways. We could see in the 
beginning that he would achieve distinction. He is a 
scholar with a clear, vigorous mind and a prodigious 
knowledge of literature and history, and in addition 
he possesses what many scholars lack, mastery of a 
clear, beautiful English style. So far from being a 
wild-eyed radical who looks at only one side of a 
question, he is a modest gentleman, at home in any 
company, courteous, tolerant, considerate, in spite of, 
or probably because of, his own intense convictions. 
It is not the people who know where they stand who 
rant and rave. It is the people who are not quite sure 
and who are somewhat scared. 

F. Lauriston Bullard, editorial writer on The Boston 
Herald and special correspondent of The New York 
Times, probably gives us an accurate picture of the 
situation created by the appointment in a dispatch 
from Boston to the Sunday New York Times of April 
17. He wrote: 


“Tt is true that various individuals take the matter 
very seriously; for example, the surviving members of 
the G. A. R. now in convention here; also the District 
Attorney for Middlesex County, within which Har- 
vard is situated, who considers the selection “brazen 
effrontery to the natural patriotic instincts of every 
red-blooded American citizen,’’ and regrets his lack of 
power to “‘oust Hicks from Harvard.” 

What Harvard did was to appoint Mr. Hicks to a 
minor position where he will be “available to all stu- 
dents in the Harvard houses for consultation and ad- 
vice in his field.”” He will “probably organize groups 
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for informal discussion.” No student will be compelled 
to work with him. 

Such appointments are made by the corporation. 
None is made without the president’s approval. The 
corporation knew, naturally, all the facts about the ap- 
pointee, a brilliant Harvard student, an avowed Com- 
munist, dismissed from a former teaching position, as 
he says, at the time of the Red hysteria. 

The new fellow is named because he has ideas to 
offer, and is known for a ‘‘different’’ slant on American 
history. He has expressed willingness to take the 
teachers’ oath. 

Harvard men today recall the plea of President 
Conant in his tercentenary address in 1936 for “abso- 
lute freedom of discussion,’’ and how he declared that 
“we must have a spirit of tolerance which allows the 
expression of all opinions, however heretical they may 
appear.” 


” ce 


“Harvard University,” Mr. Bullard says, “no 
matter what occurs will not withdraw the appoint- 
ment of Granville Hicks.” 

Harland R. Ratcliffe, in a special article in The 
New York Times, recalls the famous case of Prof. 
Harold J. Laski, the British laborite, against whom the 
same kind of campaign was organized when he was 
appointed a lecturer and tutor at Harvard, eighteen 
years ago. The excitement spread over the United 
States. Harvard at the time was in the midst of an 
endowment campaign. With Laski Harvard was ac- 
cused of condoning Bolshevism, as with Hicks Har- 
vard is accused of condoning Communism. 

Though the university lost a few contributions to 
the endowment fund, the officials and overseers stood 
firm and gave a testimony to the value of academic 
freedom that will be remembered for many a day. 
There is little doubt but what the same course will be 
followed in the case of Granville Hicks. And may we 
who have few kind words to utter for New England 
standpatters, remark that these ultra conservatives 
who are in the control of things at Harvard Univer- 
sity furnish moving and inspiring illustration of the 
value of great conservatives imbued with the Ameri- 
can spirit to our common life. 

Laski soon resigned at Harvard to take a profes- 
sorship in the University of London. And there was 
an interesting sequel. Let Ratcliffe tell it: 

But this was not the last that Harvard and Boston 
were to hear of the political economist who in 1914, at 
twenty-one had given his courses at Harvard, and had 
lectured at both Yale and Amherst. Today, at forty- 
four, he is regarded as one of the most: brilliant of Brit- 
ish minds. 

In March, 1931, eleven years after he had resigned 
his Cambridge post, Dr. Laski returned to the Yard as 
guest of honor and principal speaker at the annual Har- 
vard Crimson dinner. Another guest was Dr. A. Law- 
rence Lowell, then president and now president-emeritus 
of the university, who had refused to ask for his resig- 
nation. 

In 1983, 1935 and 1987, Dr. Laski lectured in Bos- 
ton to capacity audiences in the Ford Hall Forum. 


Finally, we feel moved to ask why we should not 
look into Communism. All the early Christian 
disciples held things in common. We think it a poor 
system, but why should we grow so furious about the 
mere existence of a man who would like to try the 
system here? We are not so rich in ideas about how 
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to do things in this complicated age that we can de- 
liberately exclude from consideration one whole cate- 
gory of ideas. Nor are we so rich in brains that we 
can afford to harry out of the country any one set of 
thinkers. 

And now, irate reader, do not write us a lot of silly 
stuff about arson and burglary and free love and 
bombs and various other things that you believe to be 
associated with Communism. There are fool Com- 
munists as there are fool Catholics, and even a few 
fool Universalists. There are plenty of Commu- 
nists whom we would vote to throw out of a school 
system or the ministry simply and solely because they 
are one-idea crack-brained incompetents. But to 
make the test of a man the label he wears, to exclude 
a scholar like Hicks and to take up with a “thinker” 
like the District Attorney of Middlesex County is, 
to put it mildly, no service of our country or our race. 


UNCLE SAM SAYS ‘HOLD! ENOUGH!”’ 


EMBERS of our Christian Leader family who 
forget or overlook the matter of paying their 
subscriptions continue to get their copies of 

the Leader just as long as we can afford, or are allowed, 
to send it to them. This is because we are not a com- 
mercial house, but a service organization, seeking to 
bring into Universalist homes every week the news 
of Universalist churches and articles of vital interest 
to alert churchmen. There comes a time, however, 
when we can no longer do this, however much we would 
like to, and there are two reasons. One is, we can’t 
afford it, and the second is, that the United States 
Government will not allow us to. Under postal regu- 
lations, we are not permitted to send magazines out 
to people who are in arrears for their subscription after 
a certain given date. If, therefore, after you have 
had due notice, and you still fail to pay your sub- 
scription to The Christian Leader, and then sometime 
the Leader doesn’t come on its accustomed day, you 
will know that it is not because the management of the 
Leader is “‘hard-boiled,’’ but because the United States 
Post Office Department does not permit us to send the 
paper any longer until you have made at least a part 


payment on your subscription account. 
Proodt, Et 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 

One great thing about the Jews is that they go 
on celebrating the Passover, though the “‘passover”’ 
took place thousands of years ago. Jewish children 
in their homes are required to tell the story of how 
their fathers were led from the house of bondage to a 
land of liberty. The Jews do not conpromise with 
tyranny. 


Nobody who senses the true greatness of high 
religion or the part it is called upon to play in our 
kind of world, can possibly degenerate into a disil- 
lusioned and discouraged church worker. 


If the muzzling of the British press is, as reported, 
a condition of Anglo-German friendship, we fear 
that the rapprochement between the two countries 
will be considerably delayed. 


‘ 
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Nature and Human Nature 
CXXIV. Rushing to Meet the Springtime 


Johannes 


N a new car, I left the farm at 5.40 on a Monday 
morning, and Tuesday noon I looked over’a red 
traffic light and saw the Universalist National 

Memorial Church in Washington. 

It was 23 degrees in Beards Hollow when I 
started, and it was 71 degrees in Washington when I 
drove into the alley back of the church and got out. 

It had not been 71 degrees in Washington that 
Monday morning when I left the farm, and doubtless 
it was more than 23 degrees up at the farm that Tues- 
day noon when I landed in Washington. But just 
the same it was an experience in running to meet 
the springtime. 

When I left the farm there was snow on the ground. 
The dirt road in front of the farmhouse was covered 
with frozen slush. The little car crushed it down as it 
slowly descended the hill to our bridge. The county 
road which I there ran upon was free of snow and ice 
except for the margins. In the next ten miles I left 
all this frozen stuff behind. The final snow-fall had 
been just in the hills. Down in the valleys it had 
come as rain. 

In the beautiful Hudson valley which I reached 
at Catskill there was no snow visible except on some 
of the mountains. The sun shone bright. The old 
river was running along clad in garments of silver. 
No river valley that I know is more interesting than 
the Hudson valley, few are more historic, none, to my 
eyes at least, are more lovely. 

Now a two-strip road, then a three-strip road, 
and off and on a four-strip road, stretched out before 
me. It was early morning and there was little traffic 
in the towns and cities of the Hudson valley. My 
readers need no description of this scenery. Nor did 
I have to pay much attention to the route to be fol- 
lowed until I was down in the neighborhood of New 
York City. Turning then to the left, I saw a few 
miles ahead of me the lofty tower of the Empire 
ae rising in majesty through the haze of New 
York. 

I stopped on a broad side path for a few minutes’ 
rest and watched the traffic heading for the 57th St. 
and Holland tunnels under the Hudson. The road 
was almost like a causeway over the Jersey meadows. 
It would have been a lonely place had it not been for 
the stream of motor vehicles of every conceivable 
kind. But there were cities behind me, cities in front 
of me, a population within sight of me greater than 
the population of some states, and an incessant line of 
cars coming and going on their errands of transport, 
pleasure, crime, and mercy, never pausing, eyes 
watching, hands guiding, between New Jersey and 
New York. 

Swinging away from the entrance to the new 
tunnel and turning south, I reached the Holland 
tunnel, which empties its Jersey-bound traffic into 
the Pulaski Skyway, and up to the skyway I went on 
an easy and convenient ramp. 


Now New York was behind me. I ought to 


have stopped to deal with ‘‘a real estate headache’’ 
in New York, as my nephew calls it, but I had two 
other “headaches” farther down. 

When one is on a great artery of traffic he is all 
right if he is willing to rush straight ahead with the 
crowd. It is only when he wants to turn off at “a 
clover leaf’’ or “a circle’ that he must watch out. 
I was headed for Red Bank, N. J., but on advice of a 
motor-cycle policeman I ran on to the outskirts of 
New Brunswick before I turned eastward. It was a 
little longer, but I had the road to myself after I left 
the main highway to the south. 


* * 


Business at Red Bank and Rumson took the 
afternoon. Both are interesting places, their pros- 
perity or adversity rather closely tied up to the pros- 
perity or adversity of Wall Street. In both places 
one is continually in the atmosphere of New York 
City. It is different at Freehold—a place with a 
population of five thousand, but called rural. In 
Freehold, where I went for the night, one gets the color 
and feeling of New Jersey. 

Freehold, once called Monmouth Court House, 
is the county seat of Monmouth County, and in Mon- 
mouth County my father’s people lived for a hundred 
years before they moved, in 1791, up into New York 
State. Freehold is on the edge of the battlefield of 
Monmouth. The court house, directly across the 
street from my comfortable, friendly little hotel, 
stands on the site of an older building, also a court 
house, that was used as a hospital at the time of the 
battle. Around the corner is St. Peter’s Church, 
dating from 1702, which also was used as a hospital. 
A five-minutes’ walk takes one to the battle monu- 
ment. All of these points I could visit between my 
early dinner and dark. My great grandfather, then a 
lad of eighteen, who served as an artillery man in the 
battle, lived only a few miles from the battlefield. 
Washington, Greene, Lafayette, Charles Lee, Mad 
Anthony Wayne, on the Colonials’ side and Sir Henry 
Clinton on the British side, and all the unknown 
soldiers, played their parts, noble and ignoble, in that 
fight. Itisallin the books. About all I can remember 
now is the fiery rebuke of Lee by Washington and the 
trial of Lee afterward, the fact that sixty of the British 
died of sunstroke, and the picturesque part played by 
Molly Pitcher. She was named Hays, but was called 
Molly Pitcher by the soldiers from her water pitcher. 
She carried water to the soldiers all through that 
blazing day until her husband was knocked senseless. 
Then she leaped to the gun and served it and prevented 
its capture by the British. A bas-relief on the monu- 
ment pictures her service. 

I liked the little hotel at Freehold. There was a 
dining-room with tables covered with white table- 
cloths and a coffee shop with tables covered with red 
table-cloths, and I took the red, but perhaps a more 
vital factor in the choice was the fact that with a red 
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table-cloth I drew affront{window on the street at an 
hour when there was an endless procession of people 
and cars. If Charles Dickens had been there, he could 
have written a volume on the types of people passing 
and repassing, meeting to go to their cars and drive 
home, coming from work, going to supper, clerks and 
owners, laborers and white collar folk, old inhabitants 
and children—all on the pilgrimage that everybody is 
making through this world. 

There was nothing new about the sight, but after 
the care of the car, for some two hundred miles, it was 
a relief to sit and look and wonder and learn. The 
people at the place were kind. Contact with the pub- 
lic had not hardened them. They went beyond the 
ordinary to serve. I did not feel that I was merely 
Room 212. I was a fellow human being. 

* * 

The next morning I again turned out early, ate 
my breakfast at an all-night place with the crew of a 
mixed train that had just come in, and was on my 
way across New Jersey, through Hightstown and on 
to Camden, opposite Philadelphia, and so to the 
south. The Pennsville-Newcastle ferry over the Dela- 
ware River was a welcome relief, and the new Governor 
Nice highway practically finished between Aberdeen 
and Baltimore was a revelation in road-building. 
There were five or six miles of heavy traffic through 
Baltimore streets and then old Number One highway 
that I used to travel so often between Washington and 
Baltimore. 

I was not expected until three or four o’clock, 
and not until I stopped for a light and saw our church 
did I remember that the Madame was to be there that 
day for lunch. I decided quickly and stopped to 
enjoy the 25-cent lunch that the Ladies’ Aid always 
serves on the day of a meeting. The run on Monday 
had been 225 miles and on Tuesday 190 miles, and I 
had attended to a number of business matters that 
had been hanging over me for some weeks. 

The new car had proved to be the most satis- 
factory of any that I had ever driven. The cheapest 
car of today is far ahead of the most expensive of a 
few years ago. They do their work so easily. They 
respond so quickly. In their great virtue lies their 
great danger. They obey in a flash. Therefore, for 
our lives we must not tell them wrong. They will 
head without faltering for a morass as well as for the 
safe road. Man must order well. 

* * 


Monday morning a breakfast alone in the kitchen 
at the farm. ‘Tuesday noon lunch at our beautiful 
church in Washington. In between many contacts and 
experiences. 

In every place that I went through, in every place 
where I stayed, there were all kinds of people, but as 
I think of the trip I feel conscious of some striking 
contrasts even though I passed by so quickly. 

Up in the Hollow when I drove away the farmers 
were milking, some by hand and some by electricity, 
and then driving their motor cars to the milk station 
or to some assigned point on the route of the milk 
trucks. All were intent on making a living, earning 
money to pay for their supplies and perhaps to reduce 
the note at the bank. 


Down at New York and in all the area around 
New York the tempo of life was speeded up. In the 
contacts that I had, I was struck by the importance 
of speculation or investment in the life of today. 
When interfered with the speculators or investors be- 
come intensely bitter and turn to rend whoever is 
in their way, from the President down. Thousands 
live on commissions from the sale of stocks and bonds. 
Other thousands live or go broke by playing the mar- 
kets. Many of them are shrewd and daring, but 
sometimes the most shrewd and daring get caught 
and wiped out. Some of them toss away enough 
money in a week to keep a family in our Hollow in 
comfort for a year. Five hundred dollars is a trifle 
in a broker’s office. Five hundred dollars is a consid- 
erable sum in the Hollow. 

One cannot say that there is no pity in New 
York. Some of the noblest lives are lived there. But 
the wolves are there too, and the hyenas, and they 
rend their prey. There were tales of bitter rivalry, 
double-crossing, sharp practice, tragic falls from posi- 
tions of honor and power. 

I cannot argue for the simple life as Charles 
Wagner did, attractive as it is to me personally. 
They are too many elements in the situation. We do 
not want a peasant class in this country. We ought not 
to have a low standard of living. We ought to ex- 
change what we possess in money or goods for what 
others have, and thus enable them to live. But the 
dealing in fictions when analyzed is not of use to the 
world. And gambling is a curse to society and to the 
gambler. Money lust from Bible days down is one 
of the most deadly. 

The money standard of happiness and success is 
a terrible standard. There can be no doubt that it 
pervades our life. Most of us are influenced by it. 
How hardly shall they whose eyes are fixed exclusively 
upon money, find a Kingdom of Heaven. There has 
to be money and to live we must possess it, but the 
trouble comes when it possesses us. 

One thing I had no doubt about as I ended my 
journey—the little white church in the Hollow, and 
the noble national church of our faith in Washington, 
and all the other churches, have work to do without 
which the glory of the metropolis and the glory of the 
hamlet will be but as dust and ashes. 


* * * 


A NEW SERVICE 


The New York Association for Improving the Condition of 
the Poor (according to its bulletin) has sensed an unmet need 
of the social worker himself. The bulletin plans “hopefully,” 
it says, to start a new reader service ‘‘to supply at moderate cost 
a selection of the following commodities and services’’: 

Fingers for putting on points. 

Clocks for viewing with alarm. 

Facilities for wondering. (Available to case work group 
only.) ; 

Stuffing for shirts. (Wholesale rate, best quality.) 

Complete pressing, mending and alteration service for 
alibis. 

Transportation service (local and express) for bucks. 

Gadgets for thinking through. 

Randoms for talking at (free). 

Pigeonhole space for surveys and other material consigned 
to future consideration.—The Survey. 
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We Must Love Even These 


Ralph P. Boyd 


HAT is a church? What, in the last analysis, 
is the primary function of the church? To 
answer these questions, which perplex most 

of us, as simply as possible and adequately enough for 
our purpose, I quote the following definition (the au- 
thor of which has slipped my mind): “A church 
is a group of people who are not better than the rest 
but who are trying to be better than they are.”’ 

Let us consider the implication of this definition. 
It seems to get down to the roots of applied Christian- 
ity and states clearly the purpose which motivates 
most of us to attend church and take an active and 
participating part in church affairs. 

First and last (and this is not selfish but good) we 
are all seeking all ways and means whereby we can 
find and possess the happy and abundant life. Creeds 
and theologies divide men, but all Christians can unite 
as one if religion means the progressive revelation of 
the good. 

Now, some one may well interrupt me at this 
point and challenge me, saying: ‘““What you say may be 
true, but all men wish to be happier and more prosper- 
ous. A non-Christian (either by interest or profes- 
sion) and a non-attendant-at-church wish to get out 
of life all that will make it happy and abundant. 
So, isn’t there any particular challenge or reward facing 
the Christian man or woman by virtue of his profes- 
sion or interest?” 

My answer would be, there is. It rests in this 
question which we all may profitably ask ourselves: 
“Ts our Christian fellowship under guidance of the 
dynamic principles of Jesus Christ opening up the way 
not only to a better than average life but to a better 
than average morality?” If our answer is negative 
then we have missed the challenge of the Master when 
he stated, “Except that your righteousness exceed the 
righteousness of Scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no 
wise enter into the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

A modern interpretation of this phraseology would 
mean simply that as professed disciples to his way we 
must hold to ethical, moral and social standards 
‘which are higher than, more than, greater than, all 
other codes and standards. And when he spoke thus 
he undoubtedly included the social club, business club 
and all others. 

If you will recall the familiar situation which in- 
voked this demand for the greater-than ethic, you will 
remember that his standard of “measurement lay not 
with the worst element of his society, but with the 
best. The Scribes and Pharisees were the cream of his 
society. We might say they were the good people 
(as far as their type of goodness went). They were 
socially acceptable human beings. They loved their 
friends. They hated their enemies. They were just 
as honest as was necessary to get by the letter of their 
moral code. They were just as religious as the law 
demanded. He undoubtedly recognized and respected 
this current goodness. But at this point he took issue 
with these representatives of society. He rebelled 
against this conventionalized morality all bound up 
with a complex legal system which had become cum- 


bersome through its centuries of establishment. It 
was quite similar to our modern tendency where we 
find it necessary to read a five-hundred page book on 
etiquette to be able to behave as civilized human be- 
ings. To be sure he respected this old Hebraic law. 
But he was not-always ready and willing to obey the 
letter of the law which was so essential to true moral- 
ity. In not fulfilling the letter of the law he thus failed 
to meet the requirements for righteousness as pre- 
scribed by society. 

Jesus sensed the great need for simplicity in ethics. 
To fulfill this need he placed stress upon the value of 
conscience (not being interested in a correct definition 
of such), and placed it above any authority which 
may rest with any man-made system of law. He 
predicated of man a moral sense. He made con- 
science supreme. In this respect he charted the 
way to the true authority in modern liberalism. I 
think we can all agree that the conscience is the seat of 
authority for the modern Christian with a liberal 
tendency. In the philosophy of Jesus, above a pre- 
scribed or legislated moral law was the well established 
unwritten law of love and good will. 

In this issue of common human relations he re- 
fused on numerous occasions to be bound down by 
convention when stark human need cried for succor 
and relief. His challenge on that one occasion attests 
this belief, “Is it lawful to do good or evil; to save life 
or to kill?” He was impelled by a power far stronger 
than the restraint of convention to seek out and offer 
salvation to the outcasts of his generation, because his 
moral and spiritual laws commanded that he do so. 

His love must exceed the love built upon legality. 
“Ye have heard it said that thou shalt love thy neighbor 
and hate thine enemy. But I say unto you, love your 
enemies, bless them that despitefully use you and 
persecute you.”’ And he might well have added the 
ever-present truth, this will be the hardest task facing 
you as my disciples. 

In this matter of treating our fellowmen there is 
much expected of us and much demanded of us by 
society, by virtue of our considering ourselves Chris- 
tians and identifying ourselves with his way, which 
may not be expected or demanded of our non-Chris- 
tian and unchurched neighbor. When we dare to as- 
sume the name Christian we have taken upon our 
shoulders the responsibility to adopt his way of love, 
the way which is without restraint or limitation. 

When Jesus demanded that his disciples love even 
their enemies he touched upon one of the most ardu- 
ous and exacting obligations facing the Christian. For 
this is the hardest task facing most of us, to love with a 
sincere, honest and impartial love some people whom 
we meet in the common round. To love thy neigh- 
bor and thus fulfill the Golden Rule is one of the most 
difficult injunctions of Jesus to follow. 

Yet, the fact is clearly set before us in all of his 
teachings. A true follower of Christ must unquestion- 
ingly love all types and manner of men—the busy- 
body, the thankless, the bully, the gossip, the selfish 
glutton. 
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The Christian type of love in this mandatory 
essential must exceed all other love built upon con- 
vention, mutual interest or that most despicable 
type of love, the love built upon a spirit of mere tol- 
erance. 

John Ruskin in a letter to Charles Eliot Norton 
states aptly the position of most of us: “No one can 
do me any good by loving me. I have more love 
than I need or could do any good with; but people do 
me good by making me love them, which isn’t 
easy.” 

Now, any average person if faced with a great 
wrong or injustice could be big enough to rise above 
it, if not for any other reason than to achieve that 
pleasant glow of self-righteousness which buoys one 
up to such a feeling of superiority above the humble 
sinner. Perhaps this accounts for so many nurturing 
a persecution complex. But there are wrongs com- 
mitted against us continually in the daily round which 
place such demands upon our Christian type of love, 
the love that knows no measure. 

How often in the face of life we find need for this 
love of Christ. And these wrongs we all face are the 
small, petty hurts inflicted by well-intentioned people, 
not with malice or by serious intention, but simply by 
shallow stupid people who never think how a word 
carelessly spoken will sound or what tremendous harm 
can come from an unthoughtful act. 

It is indeed one of the greatest problems of life 
to forgive and love stupid people who by their very 
indifference or belittling nature literally take the 
heart out of a man who is trying to do something 
worth while in the world. 

Let us consider first our approach to this type. 
A classic illustration as given by Dr. Fosdick will help 
to make it clear. It seems that once when Jesus had 
finished an elevated discourse trying fervently to 
preach brotherhood and love and sacrifice, a man 
rushed out of the crowd to him and made this demand, 
“Teacher, bid my brother divide the inheritance 
with me.”’ Can’t you visualize that man? You see 
his type every day. Petty, selfish, short-sighted. 
Yet, we must remember this man when we pledge 
ourselves to love others as he would have us love 
them. How discouraged Jesus must have felt! (Per- 
haps many a minister has felt the same way when, 
after putting his heart and soul into a religious service, 
all some people can observe is that it is too hot or too 
cold in church.) I believe Jesus could more easily 
have forgotten the brutality of those who hated him 
openly, sought his downfall and finally nailed him 
upon the cross, than the selfish stupidity of this well- 
intentioned man. We have to face and overcome this 
defeatist type of philosophy. We must make ourselves 
love this “‘wet-blanket’’ type of personality. “There 
will come times when men will revile you and curse 
you and say all manner of evil against you’’—but 
with it all I exhort you to love them. 

We come now to those who are our self-appointed 
critics. What are we to do with these? You have 
your critics and I have mine. There are always those 
who seem to know what you should do better than 
yourself. It is a hard task to recognize them for what 
they are, then love them. Few of us have the Chris- 
tian character to rise above petty criticism as did 


Abraham Lincoln; yet it was this power as perhaps no 
other which tended to make him great. Living and 
working in a war-torn era, during which he tried to be 
at peace with all manner of men, he wrote a few lines 
which we would all do well to study and take as a 
guide in meeting this problem of petty criticism. I 
quote freely. “If I tried to read, much less answer, all 
the attacks leveled against me this office would have 
to close to all other business. I do the best I can. I 
mean to keep on doing this down to the very end. 
If the end brings me out wrong, ten angels swearing I 
have been right would make no difference. If the end 
brings me out right then what is said against me now 
will not amount to anything.” I know of no better 
way than this to meet and overcome the problem of 
petty criticism. 

It does take supreme courage and Christian feel- 
ing not to hold resentment at a small hurt, which, fos- 
tered year after year, can grow into a soul-consuming 
hate. Yet he gave severe admonition against ‘an 
eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth.”’” Many are 
the stories told of the gentlemanliness and courtesy of 
Robert E. Lee, but none of them so ably portrays these 
highly desirable qualities as does the story I read re- 
cently. It seems that when Lee was a cadet at West 
Point, for some unknown reason a class-mate took a 
violent dislike to him. This animosity persisted into 
later life. For many years this fellow officer made 
malicious attacks upon Lee. One day a mutual ac- 
quaintance asked Lee what he thought of this individ- 
ual. To the questioner’s surprise Lee spoke in the 
highest terms of this man. Then the questioner said 
slyly, “I guess you don’t know what this man has been 
saying about you all these years.’”’ The General lis- 
tened quietly. Then after a moment’s pause replied, 
“You asked me for my opinion of him, not for his 
opinion of me.’”’ We should expect a great man such 
as Lee to take such an attitude as this, but can’t it 
just possibly be that, with Lee as with Lincoln, the 
cultivation of such qualities as forgiveness and love 
tended to make him stand head and shoulders above 
average men? 

When I hear complaint of these authority hounds 
who have some inflated sense of importance and find it 
palatable to their personal pride just to be able to 
tell others where to get off, I think immediately of the 
well-known story told about General Pershing. It is of 
a young recruit in the army who.as a greenhorn was 
ignorant of army regulations, particularly of army 
insignia and the relations governing privates and their 
superior officers. He very jauntily stepped up to this 
man in the camp street and in a tone of utter famil- 
larity said, “Hi buddy, got a match?” The man 
produced the match, smiling all the while. A horri- 
fied onlooker dashed up to the greenhorn to explain 
the seriousness of the situation. It was indeed a 
frightened young man who dashed after the General 
to apologize and explain. The General’s eyes twinkled. 
He laughed and merely said, ‘“That’s all right, young 
man, but I warn you, never try that on a second lieu- 
tenant.’”’ How true it is that the second-lieutenants of 
life will court-martial and condemn those who do not 
show them proper respect. But it is our responsiiblity 
to see through this veneer of egotism and love them 
for their better qualities. 
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Lastly, what are we to do with those who are 
the trouble-makers of life, the bullies? In this respéct 
I shall never forget the lesson taught me by adog. He 
belonged to a neighbor at home and from his appear- 
ance was one to be avoided. His breed is one of 
pronounced ugliness. Now next door lived a small 
terrier who took delight in testing the patience of the 
big dog. It was a daily occurrence for him to slip 
through the fence, to sneak up back of the big dog, 
snap at him irritatingly, then dash back through the 
fence. The people of the neighborhood speculated as 
to how long this would last. Finally a few of us hap- 
pened to be near when the curtain was drawn on the 
final drama. The small dog went through his usual 
procedure, but in the twinkling of an eye the big dog 
arose, whirled in the air and with a crush of his mighty 
jaws killed the terrier. We couldn’t help but sympa- 
thize with the dog who had stood so much and finally 
had his patience worn threadbare. His actions we 
felt were perfectly justifiable—but, we knew, only for a 
dog. 


Our Christian love demands more of us than we 
can expect from a dumb animal. There is to be no 
end to our patience. Once when Peter came to Jesus 
and said, ‘Lord, how oft shall my brother sin against 
me and I forgive him? Till seven times?” Jesus ina 
rebuking tone replied, ‘‘I say not unto thee till seven 
times but until seventy times seven.” And when 
Jesus spoke thus he was surely aware of the constant 
irritations in his own life which had tested his pa- 
tience. But his-belief in the frailty of human nature 
and that love should be dominant for all men is ex- 
pressed in that sentence he uttered through parched 
lips as he hung on the cross, ‘‘Father, forgive them, 
for they know not what they do.” An embittered cry 
against stupidity? Yes. Yet it is the very spirit 
that he demands we hold in the face of many situa- 
tions of life, not to be compared with his hour upon 
the cross, but which, if piled one upon the other, will 
make us the unhappiest of men. Only by constant 
application of his principles of love can we become 
“better than we are.” 


The American Way: Religious Liberty * 


John T. Fitzgerald 


HE separation of church and state is peculiarly an 
American way. Mr. Bryce in ‘The American 
Commonwealth” calls it “the most salient of all 

the differences between the Old World and the New.”’ 
Judge Story says that Rhode Island was the first 
commonwealth to have real religious liberty “since 
Christianity ascended the throne of the Caesars.”’ 

Religious liberty in America has been more in 
word than in deed, less in fact than in theory. Ten 
years ago Dr. A. C. Dieffenbach, the learned editor of 
The Christian Register, spoke of religious liberty as the 
Great American Illusion. Surely it is not all illusion. 
Religious freedom does exist in America. Many 
refuse to be free, but many others are free indeed. 

We should be willing to look facts straight in the 
face. We take for granted that our people know 
much more than they do know. When Al Smith was 
first mentioned as a Presidential possibility, a physician 
in'a Southern town said: “Our Constitution says no 
Roman Catholic shall ever be President.’”’ He was 
doubtless repeating what he had heard from the pul- 
pit. I read to him Article VI of the Constitution: 
“No religious test shall ever be required as a qualifica- 
tion to any office or public trust under the United 
States.”’ The doctor admitted his error and thanked 
me for setting him right. “Let the people be taught.” 
The people are willing to be taught if we go about it 
right. 

I sometimes ask high school students this ques- 
tion: “Do we have a state church in America?” They 
look at each other in hopeless confusion. They know 
not what I am talking about. Sometimes I put the 
question this way: “What is the state church in our 


*On September 1, 1937, when Mr. Fitzgerald went to the 
hospital he took his typewriter with him. This manuscript and 
two others were written in the next two weeks. Of his death we 
have already written. Weare able to publish this article because 
of the courtesy of Mrs. Fitzgerald, now at 1 Linwood Avenue, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


country?” They answer ‘Methodist,’ ‘Presby- 
terian,’’ according to their prejudices. Ironically 
enough, I have been told that the Baptist Church is 
our state church. 

Our conclusion is that both church and state have 
miserably failed to teach the great American principle. 
I do not blame the boys and girls for not knowing 
better. I do blame the teachers in both state and 
church schools who have not taught them better. I 
do not blame the doctor I have just quoted so much as 
I blame the blind leaders of the blind who misinformed 
him. May state and church get busy and teach our 
citizens the meaning of religious liberty and separation 
of church and state. I am not a Calvinist, but I love 
the words of John Knox: “Let the people be taught.” 

The idea of religious freedom is to me a very sa- 
cred one. I am a native of Virginia. Other common- 
wealths antedated us in their movements toward re- 
ligious freedom. Virginia has a record of religious 
persecution of which she may not be proud. The state 
was a battleground in the struggle. Her sons, Jef- 
ferson and Madison, were perhaps the leaders in the 
fight for national freedom. 

I was born to Baptist heritage. The Baptists 
boast that they have always stood for religious free- 
dom. This may not be altogether true. They have 
always stood for the separation of church and state. 
The church in southern Virginia that nurtured my early 
religious life was founded by Elder John Weatherford. 
His tombstone records that in 1778 he lay in jail in 
Chesterfield County for five weeks for preaching the 
gospel. Many Baptist ministers in Virginia had the 
honor of going to jail and being beaten with stripes 
for preaching the truth as they saw the truth. Some 
homes in Virginia have a Bible and Pilgrim’s Progress, 
if no other books. Boys and girls are told how the 
author of Pilgrim’s Progress—a.Baptist—lay in jail 
twelve years for “‘conscience’ sake’”’ and wrote his im- 
mortal book in prison. Baptist history records that 
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in 1770 William Webber and Joseph Anthony were 
thrown into Chesterfield County jail, ‘and there did 
much execution by preaching through the grates of 
their windows.” It is not surprising that Virginia 
boys and girls become passionately devoted to the 
idea of religious liberty. 

We have spoken of separation of church and state 
and religious liberty as if they were almost synony- 
mous. They are not. A state church may be less 
entangled with the yoke of bondage than a so-called 
freechurch. There isa notion that the state can confer 
upon us religious freedom. Thomas Jefferson was the 
author of the statute in Virginia for religious freedom. 
He caused to be written over the gate of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia the words, “‘Ye shall know the truth, 
and the truth shall make you free.” The state may 
protect us in the enjoyment of our freedom, but free- 
dom is a state of mind. We are free as we become 
able and willing to know the truth. 

In his book, “Religious Liberty: The Great Amer- 
ican Illusion,’ Dr. Dieffenbach says: “Some hard 
thinking must be done. Upon the question of re- 
ligious freedom we all should think just as hard, clearly, 
high, and straight as we can.’”’ Some are thinking, 
some have quit, others have not begun. About six- 
teen or seventeen years ago the Fundamentalists 
launched their movement in the United States. Their 
ambitious program included the outlawing of the 
teaching of evolution in the state-supported schools. 
William Jennings Bryan went from state to state 
urging the legislatures to make laws forbidding the 
public schools to teach theories contradicting the 
Genesis account of creation. Many were deceived, 
including some who deemed themselves the very elect 
of God. Others were too well ballasted to be blown 
about by fashionable winds of doctrine. Mr. Bryan 
did not go before the legislature of Virginia. The 
veteran editor of a religious weekly said briefly and 
weightily: “I believe in the separation of church and 
state.” We wish others had believed in this principle 
more firmly and understood its application better. A 
religious majority has no right to use the state as a 
tool to uphold certain religious theories. 

In our complacency we imagine that the fight for 
liberty is won. The ancient Athenians went into 
ecstasy at the mention of Marathon, where they won 
a decisive victory over the Persians. Demosthenes 
could not make them see the chains that Philip of 
Macedon was forging for them. We may allow our 
liberties to be snatched from us while we rejoice in 
the victories of the past. Eternal vigilance is the 
price of religious no less than civil liberty. When the 
Fundamentalists were enslaving us fifteen years ago, 
many were too blind to see, others were too weak to 
resist. Let us realize that religious majorities may 
use the state as a tool to uphold their religious ideas, 
that it may happen here. 

Preachers quote the words “Render to Caesar 
the things that are Caesar’s and to God the things 
that are God’s.’’ They seem to think that settles it. 
Can we always know what is Caesar’s and what is 
God’s? We will all agree that the state has a right 
- to command us so far and no farther. But where is 
the boundary line? When shall we say to the civil 
government, “Thus far shalt thou,come and no far- 


ther’? When shall we say to the state, “You are 
trespassing upon God’s domain’? Who shall decide 
this? Peter and John at Jerusalem were commanded 
to preach and teach no more in the name of Jesus. 
Their reply in substance was this: ‘“‘We must obey 
God rather than you.” Our civil courts may be called 
upon to decide some very important religious ques- 
tions. How does God make known His will to men? 
Is the Bible the word of God? Does God speak to us 
through the Church? Does he reveal His will to men 
directly today? We somehow shudder at the thought 
of the courts answering such questions, and yet there 
may arise cases that make such an answer necessary. 
It may make a great difference whether we have 
Protestant judges or Catholic judges, orthodox judges 
or heretical judges. Both facts and theories will 
confront us from time to time. We may see some 
religious questions decided in the Supreme Court of 
the United States by a five to four vote. Then we may 
expect loud and insistent demands for the reform of 
the judiciary. A lover of peace said at a convention 
of his church: ‘When the next war comes, I hope to 
meet many of you in Atlanta.’”’ What of the right of 
the state to command us to bear arms? Who shall 
be exempt? Shall Quakers and Mennonites enjoy 
privileges and immunities denied to others? I am not 
attempting to answer all questions raised. I am 
pointing out that we have many questions to answer. 

We may carry our ideas to a ridiculous conclusion. 
Some maintain that we have no right to consider the 
religious views or affiliation of candidates for political 
offices. This proposition is open to question. Let us 
suppose a case. A candidate for the Presidency is a 
pacifist. His religion tells him that the use of physical 
force even to repel invasion is always sinful. Have we 
not a right to say that his religious views render him 
unfit to be President? If he believes that the end of 
the world is very near, that all attempts to make fur- 
ther progress are foolish, have we not a right to con- 
sider these views as they bear upon the question of his 
fitness for the office he seeks? I once heard a man 
object to a church’s petition to the government on the 
ground that he opposed the union of church and 
church. 

We need no government proclamation for Christ- 
mas, Easter, Passover, or Lent. Perhaps the churches 
will some day need no civil proclamation for Thanks- 
giving Day or days. 

Alabama at one time would not allow Univer- 
salists to testify in court because they do not accept 
the doctrine of ‘‘eternal punishment.” 

Only a few years ago a man was flogged at night 
by some orthodox (?) Christians. He went into 
court seeking a remedy by due process of law. He 
was not allowed to testify because he would not avow 
a belief in God. I hold no brief for atheism. Some 
deny with the lips that God exists. Others act as if 
He did not exist. : 

One’s veracity cannot be measured by one’s re- 
ligious views. I have never heard Ananias accused 
of heresy. I have never heard that George Wash- 
ington was thoroughly orthodox. Some discount the 
testimony of those who conscientiously object to oaths. 
A solemn affirmation does not satisfy some of the 
orthodox brethren. If,a man will_not tell the truth 
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when simply saying yea and nay, will an oath and the 
repetition of the words “So help me God” insure his 
veracity? May we outgrow all discrimination against 
our citizens on account of their religious views. 

In 1928 Herbert Hoover, candidate for President, 
said: “Prohibition is an experiment noble in motive 
and far-reaching in effect.”” In 1662 Charles II of 
England was interested in “a noble experiment.”’ 
Anent the granting of a charter to Rhode Island he 
said: “It is much in our hearts to hold forth a lively 
experiment that a most flourishing civil state may 
stand and best be maintained with a full liberty of 
religious concernments.”’ 
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There are other experiments awaiting us. Let us 
go forward. Let us shake off some unreasoning fears. 
Copernicus, Galileo, and Darwin have all been accused 
of destroying our faith. Let us have faith to believe 
that from scientific facts we have nothing to fear, 
that we need no grandmotherly chaperone. 

Let us try the noble experiment of encouraging 
people to think for themselves. Too long the churches 
have demanded that we accept the dogmas handed 
out to us, asking no questions for conscience’ sake. Can 
we not trust the human mind, O we of little faith? 

We American people believe in religious liberty. 
May the spirit of Eternal Truth help our unbelief. 


for Modern Life 


William Clayton Bower * 


HE educational program of the church has for the 
most part been directed toward the religious 
education of children. More recently it has 

been extended to include young people. But the 
conviction grows upon not a few students of the 
church’s educational work that the most fruitful 
approach to religious education is at the adult level. 
Education is a much more complex process than 
appears on the surface. It is bound up with the inter- 
play of all the forces that go to make up our society 
and our culture. Society and culture are affairs of all 
ages, but they involve the adult population more than 
any other group in society. The growing emphasis 
upon adult education does not mean that less stress 
should be placed upon the religious education of chil- 
dren and young people. It does, however, mean that 
religious education must be extended to a heretofore 
almost wholly neglected area of life. To some it 
means that the approach to religious education might 
well be at the point of this most neglected group in 
the church. 

The conviction that the most fruitful approach to 
religious education may be at the adult level rests 
upon five fundamental considerations. The first of 
these is the change in our conception of the nature 
and ends of religious education. When religious edu- 
cation was chiefly concerned with the recovery and 
reproduction of the great traditions of religion through 
the transmission of knowledge about religion and 
training in the inherited practices of religion, it might 
well be thought of as chiefly concerned with children 
and young people. It made much of the capacities of 
plasticity, memorization, and the acceptance of tradi- 
tion. But with the growth of the idea that the func- 
tion of religious education is to help growing persons 
and groups to achieve a genuinely religious life in and 
through their relations with a real and present world, 
it becomes an affair of every period of life. It also 
calls into action a new set of human capacities—for 
initiative, critical thinking, the weighing of possible 
courses of action, and responsible decisions. It calls 
for creative religious living rather than living by prece- 


*Dr. Bower, who is professor of Religious Education in the 
University of Chicago, has been secured as General Counselor for 
the Adult Work Conferences International Convention of Re- 
ligious Education, Columbus, June 28-July 3. 


dent and tradition. It is pointed toward action— 
toward making a difference in our environing world as 
well as in oneself. 

A second consideration lies in the now increasingly 
recognized fact that in their final analysis most child 
problems are adult problems—chiefly parental prob- 
lems. To begin with, a favorable heredity is a matter 
of parenthood. Moreover, the extremely influential 
conditions of the years of early childhood are created 
by parents in the family. It is only recently that the 
psychiatrist has brought us to understand how far- 
reaching are the happy adjustments or conflicts be- 
tween parents in their influence upon the lives of 
children. A Chicago mother was utterly astonished to 
be informed by her pastor that the behavior difficul- 
ties of her problem daughter could only be remedied 
when she and her husband had composed their marital 
difficulties. 

But beyond the family is the general character of 
the larger culture into which the child is born. This 
culture is the organization of ideas, attitudes, stand- 
ards, customs, points of view, and values which con- 
stitute a people’s civilization. These, in his recep- 
tive and plastic years, the child takes over as he does 
his mother tongue, without being conscious that he is 
doing so and without criticism or appraisal. It must 
be perfectly obvious, upon reflection, that this social 
and cultural environment is more determinative of 
the child’s attitudes and behaviors than any other 
item that enters into his education. And this cultural 
environment is primarily an adult concern. 

A third consideration is the recently discovered 
capacity of adults to learn. It was formerly held that 
after thirty-five adults could not learn except in the 
line of their specialty. But the researches of Professor 
Thorndike have demonstrated that the living person 
has the capacity to learn throughout life. 

As a matter of fact, given the capacity to learn, 
adults learn under conditions that are more favorable 
than those under which children and immature young 
people are educated. These favorable conditions 
arise in part from the fact that adults have a more 
ample background of experience. Experience is in- 
dispensable for the most creative forms of learning, 
no matter what the age. These favorable conditions 
arise also in part from the fact that out of their ex- 
perience adults have developed vital interests and a 
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felt sense of need that give zest and purpose to learn- 
ing. 
A fourth consideration lies in the needs of adults. 
As at no other period, the adult is caught up in the 
whole range of relations and responsibilities of living. 
He is a parent, a citizen, a participant in the economic 
processes, a member of various cultural institutions. 
Difficult as it is for the adult to perceive and fulfill 
these relationships and responsibilities at any time, 
that difficulty is especially great during the period of 
rapid and fundamental change through which we 
are now passing with its resulting confusion and un- 
certainty. In dealing with these experiences the 
adult needs competent knowledge, a competent 
method of thought for dealing with new situations 
that result from social change, a well organized and 
consistent set of Christian values by which to inter- 
pret and judge them, and techniques for carrying 
through his Christian decisions to effective action. 
A fifth consideration lies in the fact that adults 
hold in their hands the ability to effect changes in the 
social world such as children and adolescents do not 


possess. Adults as citizens determine the basic issues 
of social living and what is to be done about them. 
Adults enact legislation, interpret the law, and enforce 
it. Through their executive acts they determine 
public policies regarding domestic and international 
relations. They establish the programs of corpora- 
tions. They administer great social enterprises. 
Christian adults need the resources of Christian ideals 
in order to enable them to bring to bear upon their 
responsibilities the attitudes and motives of the King- 
dom of God. 

It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that one of 
America’s most outstanding educators, who has spent 
the greater part of his career in developing a philos- 
ophy for the education of children, should be quoted 
as having recently said that the problem of education 
must now pass to adults, since it is impossible to 
educate children for the good life without changing 
the fundamental patterns of adult culture. In this 
newly discovered educational opportunity the church 
occupies an unusually favorable position as an agency 
of free criticism in society. 


The Complete Life® 


Grace Kellogg 


N the morning of this Easter Day, when we 
commemorate the resurrection of the life which 
was doubtless the most perfect the world has 

ever known, it seems fitting that we, who profess to 
be followers of that man—Christ—should think 
wherein the perfection of his life lay. And since he was 
a man, a real human being—and I think we are all 
agreed that he was—it is conceivable that we may be 
able, with some thought and conscious effort, to bring 
forth in ourselves the characteristics and qualities 
which we so admire in him. If we people who call 
ourselves Christian have not the courage to try to be- 


come more Christlike in our every day lives, we are . 


little more than hypocrites. If there is anything we 
should condemn, it is hypocrisy—sham. If we come 
to church religiously today, and tomorrow laugh at 
our Sabbath observances and call them trivial and un- 
important, giving ourselves over completely to the 
material things of life, much as we dislike to admit it, 
we are acting as an evil influence in the world. Our 
problem is to overcome our purely sensuous desires 
and direct our energy into paths which will make for 
the betterment of society. 

And yet, the Christlike way does not require that 
one be an ascetic, a weakling, or a sissy! It does not 
require that one shut himself apart from the rest of 
the world and spend all his time in penitence, fasting, 
and prayer. There is, of course, a time for each of 
these, but they should be only the basic part of a 
dynamic, vital life. Jesus did not seclude himself; 
he went out among men—all kinds of men—leading 
them, ministering unto them. He had all kinds of 
experiences. You may say they were not very pleas- 
ant, but they were satisfying to him, and is not self- 


*Address delivered at the Easter sunrise service presented 
by the Y. P. C. U., Second Universalist Church, Springfield, 
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satisfaction the thing we are all striving for? I per- 
sonally have never been able to understand why 
people cannot realize that it is more thrilling to do 
something to help others than it is to harm them in 
some way. The experiences of those who have given 
both ways a fair trial will inevitably prove the service 
way the more interesting. When we are on the side of 
truth, we can live life to its fullest capacity, free from 
the fears that beset the evil-doer, fully aware of each 
opportunity that comes our way, eagerly accepting its 
challenge, smiling in the face of defeat, thrilling with 
the normal healthy joy resulting from a successful 
venture, and knowing that we are privileged to par- 
take of life as God intended it should be. 

Spinoza, famous seventeenth century philosopher, 
says that virtue is power: “By virtue and power I 
mean the same thing; the more a man can preserve his 
being and seek what is useful to him, the greater is his 
virtue.” But besides power we need knowledge— 
knowledge to guide our power. We cannot go groping 
along in the dark, following every instinct blindly, 
heedless of its outcome. We must learn to see life and 
ourselves as a whole. We must see that the immediate 
pleasure may not last; we have our whole life to think 
of! 

And in the learning process we must be careful 
not to acquire distorted ideas about religion. We 
must look at it not as a cloak to cover our sins, or as a 
goody-goody way of getting by; but rather we must 
see it as a natural part of our lives, and use it notasa 
guide to a future heaven, but as a guide to a more per- 
fect, and, above all, a happy life on earth. 

When we have acquired a moral background and 
knowledge of ourselves and of the ways of the world, 
so that we know how to use our power correctly, then 
we have every right to accumulate all the power we 
can. We must wake up and be aware of our chances. 
If we ever expect to be really happy we cannot shirk 
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a proffered task just because it seems too difficult, or 
interferes with our fun, or because we think we cannot 
do it. On the other hand, we should accept even 
the smallest thing to do—the trivial things may turn 
out to be stepping stones to something great. So 
many of us really intend to do right but we just don’t 
get to it. Before we know it our lives will be almost 
over, and we shall realize that, although we thought 
we were happy, there were many things we wanted to 
do and might have done had we made the most of our 
chances. How short Jesus’ life was, yet how influential 
it has been! These lines, clipped from an old calendar, 
express my idea: ‘‘Life indeed must be measured by 
thought and action, not by time.” 

All through the ages people have been trying to 
find themselves and their place in the world. Usually 
they have turned to God for help, and have pledged 
themselves to His ways if He would only show them 
what those ways were. The psalmist was one of these 
when he said, ‘Teach me, O Lord, the way of thy 
statutes, and I shall keep it unto the end. I will walk at 
liberty; for I seek thy precepts. Before I was af- 
flicted I went astray: but now have I kept thy word. 
Let my heart be sound in thy statutes, that I be not 
ashamed.” This man was looking for his opportuni- 
ties; he had been defeated in life’s struggle, and 
yet he had faith in the Lord and was eager to try 


again. 


Works of Mercy and 


AFFLING problems face the relief workers in 
China. Disease is rampant. Conditions are 
indicated in this story. The last three para- 

graphs tell of a situation difficult to present—and 
yet important to publish if Christian people are to 
have the awful facts and understand the sufferings of 
China. 

Health conditions among the civilian refugees 
in China are becoming so bad that reports in the 
office of the Foreign Missions Conference from mis- 
sionaries throughout China are expressing serious 
alarm over the spread of disease and plagues of 
various types. 

Twenty thousand children died in a few weeks in 
Shanghai alone of epidemic measles, according to a 
report made by Dr. Thomas Dunn of the Shanghai 
International Red Cross to the committee, and sent 
to the health bureaus of many nations. Diphtheria 
and influenza are raging in many camps and the num- 
ber of day by day deaths is appalling, reports state. 

Part of a report indicating the needs at Nanking 
is as follows: 

“Tt is possible only to refer to unusual hea‘th 
problems of people on a diet generally inadequate 
and often consisting of two meals of rice gruel alone; 
for the most part crowded, and under abnormal con- 
ditions that tell heavily upon infants, prospective 
mothers, and all who are frail. 

“Practically speaking, the ony medical service 
available for civilians is that of the University Hos- 
pital, which is now operating with reduced staff and 
small means applied to limited fields of work. Upon 
that basis should be built an adequate clinical ser- 


Then in the New Testament, among Jesus’ 
parables, we have that of the talents. Jesus shows 
how the man who was “‘on the job,” as we say, was 
rewarded, whereas the man of lesser ability was repri- 
manded for his lack of ambition. It is not a case of 
mental disability; it is just a care of wnawareness. 


All the worth-while lives I have ever heard of 


reveal the story of young men and women who knew 
how to use their opportunities to enhance their own 
power, and then how to use their acquired abilities 
for the benefit of their fellowmen. 

Jesus is our greatest example. He was kind, pa- 
tient, sympathetic; he loved and served his fellow- 
men; he had faith and courage. He became immor- 
tal. During the last 1900 years his influence has 
spread to all four corners of the earth. People have 
been inspired to better living because he so lived 
that he could not be forgotten. Would not all of us 
like to think that we had been a good influence on 
some one or more of our friends? If we do hope to be 
it, we must realize that we can bring out the best in 
others only by exerting the best that is in ourselves. 
And we can bring out the best in ourselves only by de- 
veloping our lives to completion—by taking care that 
we grow not only materially but spiritually—putting 
the physical and mental abilities which we rightfully 
seek for our happiness to a Christian use, to increase 
the happiness of our fellowmen. 


Help in China—III 


vice at the Hospital, a group of out-clinics at various 
camps and centers, and a program of public health and 
sanitary supervision. There is no hope for a long time 
to come that the Self-Government Committee (Jap- 
anese appointed) will be able to do more than to 
open one nominal hospital. 

“Venereal disease contracted by women who 
have been raped is now a serious problem. It is hoped 
that we can expand clinic services rapidly enough to 
take care of it and give free treatment. 

“The problem of mothers who come to have an 
abortion performed on their unmarried daughters 
who were raped presents an even more poignant and 
difficult problem. To date the University Hospital 
has felt compelled to refuse such service. But as a 
result the families are resorting to techniques which 
may seriously endanger the health of the young 
women. 

“Smallpox vaccination is another matter we have 
not been able as yet to promote on a large scale. 
With the arrival of another doctor next week, it is 
hoped that this can be done.” 

* * 

Telling of co-operation between Roman Catholic 
fathers and American Protestant missionaries, the 
Rev. Frank A. Brown of Norfolk, Virginia, a Southern 
Presbyterian missionary of Suchowfu, tells why mis- 
sionaries are staying on in China. His letter in the 
office of the Foreign Missions Conference of North 
America, says in part: 

“T think you can understand why we are staying 
on. Up north we have just received news from one city 
where the missionaries are protecting 600 refugees, 
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mostly women and children, from a terrible fate. 

“Down south a little ways, in Nan Hsu Chow, an 
American Presbyterian missionary nurse is planning 
protection for 1,000 refugees when the Japanese come. 
She came to see us the other day—Miss Dorothy L. 
Clawson of Montclair, New Jersey, who is holding the 
fort at Nan Hsu Chow all alone. The Japanese armies 
are respecting in some places the American flag that 
flies over all our property. 


“You have heard how Mrs. Brown has made an 
immense number of these flags, some of them about 
eighteen by twelve feet. Only nationals of some neu- 
tral nation like the United States can meet the in- 
vaders face to face and talk with them. We are co- 
operating with the Catholic fathers here—Canadians 
who will never leave. All over China missionaries 
are doing just what we are doing. We only wish 
more of our station could be here to help.” 


What a Country Church Did 


Samuel A. Eliot 


HE parochial happenings of a small country town 
do not command much space in the big city 
newspapers. The concerns of a little rural 

church may not seem to have much significance. 
Yet every river owes its power and fertilizing efficacy 
to the smaller streams that flow from the hillside 
springs. The life alike of a democratic state and of a 
self-governing church is rooted in the soil of countless 
small communities where traditions and habits of 
self-reliance and self-respect are transmitted from 
generation to generation. Would not our city churches 
languish were they not constantly refreshed and up- 
built by the young people who have been bred in 
the country parishes? 

Bolton is a rural town in Worcester County, 
Massachusetts. It has no historic title to distinction 
like Concord or Plymouth. No famous school gives 
it renown as at Amherst or Williamstown. Its hills 
and valleys have a quiet charm, but no Greylock or 
Wachusett rears a cloud-capped summit there. Less 
than eight hundred people live in the town. Most of 
them make a living, as their forebears did, from the 
soil, though nowadays a good many of them find em- 
ployment in the larger communities that are within 
driving distance. There is very little wealth, but there 
is contentment to be found there and sturdy charac- 
ter. There is refinement without pretense and good 
breeding without conventionality. People work hard 
but they also read and think. 

Two hundred years ago (1738) a church was 
gathered in Bolton. The first meetinghouse was built 
in 1740, the second in 1798. Save for one flare-up in 
the eighteenth century, when the conflicting rights of 
minister and people under the congregational system 
were bitterly contested, the parish history has been 
uneventful. During the forty-year pastorate of Rev. 
Isaac Allen (1804-1844) the congregation, by a sort 
of unconscious gravitation, became Unitarian in con- 
viction and affiliation. A Friends Meeting was es- 
tablished in the town and in 1833 the Baptists formed 
a church and built their own conventicle. Ministers 
came and went, the farmers mowed their acres and 
paid their taxes and voted for Abraham Lincoln and 
General Grant. The women kept the houses in goodly 
order and attended the meetings of the sewing circle. 
The young men went to the wars and not all of them 
came back. Then conditions began to change. The 
town was off the railroad line. The young people 
more and more went away to the cities. The farms 
and pastures increasingly turned into wood lots. 


The habit of church attendance slackened. Then in 
1926 the old meetinghouse, that had stood for one 
hundred and thirty-three years on the common, was 
destroyed by fire. The ashes of gray discouragement 
fell on the hearts of the people. The end seemed to 
have been reached. 

A disconsolate parish meeting was gathered to 
talk things over, but the discussion was chiefly about 
what to do with the bit of insurance money that might 
be collected. Only two men ventured to believe 
that the church could be rebuilt. At last one of them 
got up in the meeting and dared to argue that all was 
not lost. He was a veteran of nearly eighty winters. 
First he made the folks realize how insipid and flat 
and purposeless life in Bolton was going to be without 
the old church. Everyone agreed to that—but, how 
could it be restored? So he went on to point out their 
possible and perhaps unsuspected resources—their 
own loyal devotion, the sympathy of neighbors and 
friends, the sustaining good will of the Unitarian fel- 
lowship. Courage revived and imagination was 
kindled. Building and finance committees were ap- 
pointed, the aforesaid veteran consenting to act as 
chairman. The subscription paper went round and 
Sawyers and Brighams, Nourses and Edes, Wheelers 
and Rhodes—all the old family stocks and a lot more 
—made generous contributions. 

Friends far and near rallied. Old Boltonians 
who had moved away, but who cherished memories 
of the town and the meetinghouse, were heard from. 
The neighbors in the churches of the Worcester Con- 
ference contributed. The Alliance helped. Mr. 
Billings, who was the acting minister, put his shoul- 
der to the wheel. Senator Walsh and Representative 
Rogers in Washington sent their subscriptions; the 
Boston Unitarians were not forgetful of their asso- 
ciates. 

Then the architect was chosen and plans de- 
veloped for rebuilding on the old site—but the es- 
timated cost was too high. The architect said that he 
would cut his usual fee and the contractor said that he 
would do the job without any profit for himself. 
Then the American Unitarian Association made a loan 
of $7,500 for ten years without interest. The contract 
was let, the new building arose, and on October 28, 
1928, it was dedicated, the present writer preaching 
the sermon from the text, ‘““There is a river the streams 
whereof make glad the City of God.” 

Then more things happened. A question arose 
and would not down. Why should the Christian 
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people of a small town be “divided into three parts’? 
Are we not tired of religious partisanship? Are we 
divided over the Beatitudes or about the Golden Rule 
or in our allegiance to the two great commandments? 
Do we plant our sectarianisms on the Lord’s Prayer? 
Can we not agree to worship together and live together 
in the deep and vital faiths we all hold in common? 
We can!—and we will! The three societies united in 
a Federated church worshiping in the new meeting- 
house. The young and liberal Baptist minister, Rev. 
George C. Jaques, led a combined congregation with 
vision and vigor. There was one united commu- 
nity. 

Strength and influence, members and resources, 
have been steadily upbuilt. The whole town revived, 
for good roads and automobiles solved the problems 


The Sacrament 


of transportation. Regularly each year, as the due 
date came round, $750 was paid off on the principal 
of the church mortgage—until in February of this 
_year the final payment was made. A rejoicing con- 
gregation joined in a service of thanksgiving. The 
chairman of the parish committee burned the mort- 
gage. And there, to say the fitting word, was the 
man, now in his ninety-first year, who put the pluck 
and resolute purpose into the hearts of those people 
twelve years ago, the minister emeritus—Rev. Joseph 
N. Pardee. The town paid its respect and affection 
to its first citizen. A united church honored its old- 
time pastor. Our whole fellowship salutes the oldest 
minister of our communion. He has shown how one 
can not only add years to one’s life but life to one’s 
years. 


of Conversation 


George Lawrence Parker 


T has been my fortune lately to cover, in a very 
short space of time, a vast territory of my life in 

talk with those who have been a part of it. A 
relative or two has knitted me up with history that 
goes back to my grandmother’s girlhood and my 
father’s boyhood. A college visit has not only re- 
vived my own life as a student, forty-five years ago, 
but has vividly reviewed personalities whose names 
would make a ‘‘Who’s Who” easily recognizable by 
countless people of today. 

It has been not only a “‘talk fest”? but an ocean 
of words. It is not the value of it that I am discuss- 
ing or disclosing here, for to do that would be to enter 
a secret land, my own and others’, which is not my 
present purpose. 

My purpose here is to express briefly a new con- 
ception that has come to me not only about my recent 
bath in the sea of talk, but about talk in general; 
more particularly about that kind of talk which we 
call conversation. Not a single ‘negative’ in this 
article refers to these recent talks, but to the larger 
field; I must thus far guard myself against being mis- 
understood. 

Never before has it so clearly dawned on me that 
conversation is a sacrament. The sacramental nature 
of it, if once fully realized, would do more to unsnarl 
our badly snarled world than any other means I can 
think of. The careless unsacramental attitude toward 
it, the loose account taken of it, the disregard of its 
causes, effects, shades of meaning, power to bless or 
hurt, ruins the peace of the world today more than war; 
and wrecks personal peace and individual lives to a 
greater degree than any other agency known to us. 
No wonder that in our Bible such phrases ring out as 
“By thy words thou shalt be justified; and by thy 
words thou shalt be condemned;” ‘“‘I am a man of un- 
clean lips and I dwell among a people of unclean lips;”’ 
“The tongue, who can tame it?” 

Such phrases, easily multiplied, refer not to evil 
speech, vulgarity, profanity, and the like, but to that 
running stream of conversation that reflects our lives 
in the course of days and years. 


Talk! Talk! Talk! Oceans of talk! But how 


little we reckon up the power of its storms to 
destroy, the terror of its waves to demolish, the 
deadliness of its whispers to poison, the monotony of 
its dullness to stupefy, the strength of its calms to 
hold us back, the fog of its meaninglessness to blind 
us! How seldom do we measure up this one great 
human asset of ours, the ability to go on talking, the 
power of conversation, as the one thing more influen- 
tial over us for good or ill than all other literature. 

The nature of a sacrament is embedded in this 
thing of conversation, but we treat it like a plaything, 
a toy, a trinket; or like a chosen weapon of offense or 
defense; or like a weed left to grow wild, valueless in a 
valueless acreage; or like the dust of a long journey 
to be carelessly brushed off our clothes and scattered 
abroad among all who hear. Many a time in my re- 
cent journey into the land of talk have I longed for a 
moment or two of silence, a pause of all the well-in- 
tentioned tongues that I might catch my breath, and 
ask what it all meant. Many a time have I felt deep 
meanings crowd in upon me, pressing for interpreta- 
tions and for a permanent abiding place in my mind, 
meanings that would unite the past and future of my 
life, tie memory and hope together, only to find those 
meanings snatched away because the buzz of conver- 
sation had in it no sacramental pause. Before I could 
record the value of one sentence others were piled upon 
it, and the chance to keep an abiding value was lost 
forever. The sacred nature of simple conversation, 
the sacramental nature of even a bare recital, was 
smothered in the dust of added talk, more sentences, 
piled-up recitals of less value than the one I wanted to 
keep. And my chance to catch and keep a vital and 
significant value was lost forever! 

How seldom today are there pauses enough in our 
own talk to give us a chance to think over what is be- 
ing said! Most of our conversation is like a jazz band 
on a roof-garden (I would say, if I dared, like a jazz 
band at a night club), purposely loud in order to 
smother our thinking; purposely continuous in order 
to stifle the actions and reactions of personality; pur- 
posely superficial in order to keep us at a distance from 


creative effort. Not often, not with many people now, 
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do we get the chance to converse so that we realize 
what reality is. Prejudice flares up. Opinions 
barricade the door. ‘What someone else says” 
shouts the orders. Gossip leads the tune. But that 
two, or more of us, talking together, are real people, 
people with truth hidden somewhere in us, people 
’ with hungry hearts hoping to be fed with the bread 
of another life through meaningful words, people 
with history buried in us waiting for reception, recog- 
nition and interpretation, people with thoughts within 
us which for us are as valuable as Socrates’ thoughts 
were to him, thoughts we want our friend to help us 
with, little of all this gets a chance in our current 
fashion of conversation. Here are sacramental reali- 
ties, sacred values; and our fashion is to give them 
scarcely house-room. 

This is why so many people are lonely today, a 
loneliness that is an international affliction. They are 
talked-at enough, talked-to enough, but not talked- 
with at all. The tenseness and nervousness of our 
day (a root of war), fear and most of our ills, are due 
to the absence of sacramental reverence for conver- 
sation. The reason we cannot influence children or 
convince them of anything is because we have for- 
gotten or not yet learned how to prove to them that 
what we say is sacred, real, meaningful, sacramental. 
Our very tones of voice fail to carry weight with them 
because the tone of reality is not there. Education is 
hit by the same death-dealing inadequacy. Young 
people, and older ones, too, fail to secure enlightened 
minds because our methods and tones of conversa- 
tion (all teaching is conversation) have no sacramental 
sincerity that carries conviction. 

If any man in history seems to have treated con- 
versation as a sacrament, it is Jesus. That is why 
words appear inexhaustible in their meaning. This is 
not the place to say it, but only to suggest that we 
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have done a lot of shadow-boxing about a supposed 
disagreement between science and religion, as if 
morals, peace, joy, purity, hope, faith, depended on 
yesterday’s “creation” or today’s “evolution,” on 
yesterday’s Ptolemy or today’s Einstein. But the real 
battle has never been in that field. The real battle 
is in the field of expression and communication. The 
real battle is between religion and literature, not be- 
tween religion and science. It is evil communications 
that corrupt good manners, not scientific facts. And 
of all literature, the pervasive and universal form is 
conversation. 

The stream of talk will goon. None of us can lay 
down rules about it. None of us wishes to establish 
a cult of silence, nor a school for primness of 
speech. 

Nevertheless, that we need today a sacramental 
theory of conversation is plain to all observers. That 
need ranges from conversation between nations to the 
humblest talk between friends. It has to do with our 
modern need of thinking, ranging from teachers, 
preachers, leaders, to parents and guides of every 
sort. In social life the waste and loss is tremendous. 

Let a sacramental value be given to our human 
speech and we would not merely see the serious 
realizations of life accepted without fear, but we would 
also see the joy of life, its fine gaiety and irrepres- 
sible beauty, once more in its rightful place. Our 
nightmare of movie-reel entertainment, and humor 
at second-hand, might disappear beneath the high 
light of a sacramental exaltation through talk made 
joyous or even brilliant by a holy intention. 

That “the word became flesh and dwelt among 
us’ is not a myth, nor need it be restricted to the his- 
torical Jesus. Living words, the sacrament of speech, 
the word of life, the holy office of conversation, is after 
all man’s chief hope and his chief redeeming agency. 


Notes from the Nofrontier News Service 


Morale 


FRONT which is receiving increasing attention 

is that of morale, says a dispatch from Paris, 

Karl Pintschovius, army expert, has dealt with 

this in a special study entitled ‘The Psychological 

Power of Resistance in Modern War.” Modern war, 

declares this army man, demands a united people. 

The three great dangers which threaten morale are 

adverse military developments, subversive influences 

due to hostile propaganda, and economic stress. 

“Bombs, hunger and mistrust will soon destroy morale. 

It is only a matter of time. . . . Before long these 

psychological factors will move into the battle front. 
The mind itself is the real battle front.”’ 

In order not to destroy confidence behind the 
lines and among the troops and to secure full co- 
operation from soldiers and civilians, Pintschovius 
prescribes rules which have been followed by all 
countries engaged in war. ‘The reason for, and the 
goals of, the war must be clear. Only then will there 
be war enthusiasm. The war must always be charac- 
terized as a necessary evil which will be removed as 
soon as humanly possible. The idea of defense must 
always crowd out the idea of war. Psychological 
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resistance will rapidly decline unless greatest care 
and economy is exercised with human lives and labor 
and unless the goals of the war are kept within reason- 
able bounds. Never before have popular attitudes 
and popular endurance counted for as much as today. 
The will to war of the people is the most sensitive 
spot of the modern front. That is due to the totali- 
tarian character of war, which is far more likely to 
be our curse than our salvation.” 

The book is filled with apprehensive notes about 
the “religious war,” the fight on Marxism, and labor 
antagonism, which indicate clearly that the army is 
disturbed over the Nazi program. 


Peace Ideas on the Campus 
The Daily Herald of Brown University has an- 
nounced a survey of campus opinion on peace. Five 
years ago, Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler declared that 
“college students should take the responsibility for the 
direction of public opinion in international affairs.” 
Thereupon the Brown Daily Herald conducted its 
first survey of student opinion on a few selected sub- 
jects. 
Now another survey will be taken on peace. 


Ssh. 
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Nine hundred colleges are being asked to participate 
in this poll in which more than a million students will 
be asked to vote. The poll is sponsored jointly by 
the United Student Peace Committee and the Daily 
Herald, and will seek to ascertain student opinion on 
five topics of vital interest: Europe, the R. O. T. C., 
the Far East, naval expenditures, and the fundamental 
issue involved in the Oxford Pledge. 

Methods of procedure will differ. At some 
schools there will be a chapel poll; at others, ballots 


will be mimeographed and voting booths will be set. 


up; some schools will print questions in the college 
newspaper and will ask that the ballots be clipped and 
sent in. 

“Today, more than ever,’’ say the sponsors of the 
poll, ‘student leadership is needed in outlining and 
solidifying the attitude of this nation in regard to 
questions of international policy. Europe and Asia 
are the scenes of aggressions as vicious as any in his- 
tory. Students leaving college today will enter a 
world of strife and dissension which presents the most 
discouraging outlook since the World War.” 


Victoria without Disraeli 

Nazi ‘culture’ continues to flower in the most 
curious ways. Ibsen’s “‘Peer Gynt’ was played in 
Germany without Peer Gynt’s praise of the Jews. 
Handel’s Old Testament oratorios were critically ex- 
amined for their ‘Jewishness.”” And now Laurence 
Housman’s play, “‘Victoria Regina,’ is being played 
without Disraeli. 

The scene between Queen Victoria and Lord 
Beaconsfield has been omitted “on racial grounds.” 
A Jew cannot be portrayed on a German stage as 
anything but a villain. It is an eloquent testimony 
as to the poverty of first-class acting talent in Nazi- 
land that the role of Queen Victoria had to be en- 
trusted to two actresses, one playing the young queen 
and the other the old queen. Even then neither of 
the actresses was equal to her part. 


Spanish Rebels Mop Up 


The events which followed the conquest of the 
Basque provinces by the Rebels are an indication of 
what is likely to happen if the Loyalists lose the war. 
Thousands of people, including old men and women, 
have been imprisoned. The prisons of Bilbao are 
over-crowded and prison ships harbor the overflow. 
Hundreds have been executed, among them also 
women. 

Some 2,500 Basques found themselves cut off 
last August in the Peninsula of Santona. They capitu- 
lated to the Rebels after an agreement had been made 
that no reprisals would be taken against the civilian 
population, that the soldiers would be considered 
prisoners of war, and that the military and political 
leaders would be permitted to board English ships for 
safety. On these conditions the Basques surrendered 
and left the prisoners they held unharmed. 

But none of these agreements were kept by the 
Rebels. The Rebel newspaper, Hierro, of Bilbao, 
published on December 22 the names of 147 people 
who had been executed by the Rebels. Of these, 
twenty-six were killed by means of the “garrote vil,” 
that is, common strangulation, a primitive method 


abolished by the Republic in 1931, while the others 
were killed by a firing squad. In this group were 
three women. 


The German Underground 


From Paris comes the report that the persistent 
purges in Soviet Russia have had a bad effect on the 
German illegal opposition, especially on the Commu- 
nists. The first reports of the trial of Zinoviev were 
generally considered Nazi lies. Only after a long time 
was it realized that these stories were true. At the suc- 
ceeding trials there was still considerable backing for 
the Russian official attitude. There was little sympathy 
for Tukachevsky, although there was great fear that 
his execution might result in a military weakening of 
the Soviets. 

The latest trials and executions have had a disas- 
trous effect. Illegal Communist groups in Germany 
contain many “Old Bolsheviks” who were party 
members long before fascism rose to power and to 
whom names like Bucharin and Rykov mean a great 
deal. Fear is expressed in many quarters that the 
Soviet purges and Hitler’s conquest of Austria will de- 
moralize the entire underground movement in Ger- 
many. 

War Correspondence 

A source close to China which is in constant 
touch with Chinese affairs has made excerpts from 
recent correspondence which show various phases of 
the Far Eastern war. Japanese propaganda methods 
are interestingly revealed by a teacher who writes: 

“A Japanese inspector came to the girls’ school 
here and spoke at Assembly through an interpreter. 
He was a serious-minded young man and believed the 
things he said, such as: The Japanese are the friends 
of the Chinese people; they are fighting the Nanking 
Government and the Communists; they have no ter- 
ritorial ambitions; and so on. 

“‘He ended by saying that students in the eastern 
part of the province had written to the Emperor of 
Japan thanking him for the benefits conferred on 
them by the Japanese soldiers, and that it would be 
nice if our girls did the same thing. 

“TI looked around the room where sat the girl 
whose brother, a fine young man, was bayonetted by 
Japanese soldiers because he had forgotten to destroy 
a pass that had been given to him by a Chinese officer 
some time ago. I saw the girls whose classmate, to- 
gether with her parents, was killed when three bombs 
landed on the cave in which they were hiding. I 
knew that at least half of the girls came from homes 
where they were compelled to run and hide for fear 
of the approaching Japanese. 

“Several had narrowly escaped being carried off 
by soldiers, and knew of girls who had not escaped as 
they had. The homes of many had been looted and 
many have relatives who have lost their jobs because 
of the disturbed conditions. A bitter thing it is to 
be a conquered people. 

“But the girls wrote their letters to the Emperor 
of Japan. They did not dare refuse.” 

The role of the Christians in the Far East plays 
a considerable part in these letters. A missionary 
wrote some months ago: 

“TI cannot close this letter without a tribute to 
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the attitude of the Chinese Christians toward the 
people of Japan, especially toward the Christians 
there. They pray for them and feel that their union 
in Christ is stronger than all that separates. 

“Recently a Japanese soldier came into the city 
church, which was practically in the midst of an 
armed camp and frequently disturbed by marauding 
soldiers. This time the words, ‘I am also a Christian,’ 
banished all fear at once. The soldier was a graduate 
of an engineering college in Japan and teacher there 
of a Sunday school class of high school boys. 

“He wanted particularly to talk with the Chinese 
pastor and to get from him a Scripture verse written 
in Chinese with the pastor’s autograph. The verse 
he desired was: Where there is neither Jew nor Greek, 
barbarian, Scythian, bond or free, but Christ is all 
and in all (Col. 3:11). The soldier went off with 
this text in his cap.” 

In spite of what the Japanese armies may do, 
there are stories of human kindliness and compassion 
of Japanese soldiers. One letter tells that the Japanese 
had pressed into service an old Chinese carter, seventy 
years of age, with his cart. Nearing the town, the 
old man was thrown down and run over and seemed 
rather a wreck. A Japanese officer inquired and 
found a mission institution and learned that they had 
a doctor. 

He left the old man there with eighty yen for 
recovery expenses, or for burial needs if he should not 
recover. It happened that there were no serious in- 
juries, and after ten days the carter was well again 
and glad to go home with his eighty yen. 


Lights Out 


Swiss pacifists have generally complied with the 
order for total darkness during “‘air raid precautions” 
drill at night, particularly since no violence was im- 
plied. But such well-known Swiss fighters against 
war as Pierre Ceresole, Leonhard Ragaz and Elisabeth 
Blaser decided to resist the order and take the con- 
sequences, so that they might testify to their prin- 
ciples. 

Pierre Ceresole had been back from America only 
two days when a night of ‘‘obscurcissement’”’ was or- 
dered. He refused to darken his house and was fined, 
after a very courteous talk with police officials. He 
also refused to pay the fine and sent instead 100 
francs to an institution for the blind, expressing his 
deep sympathy for those who were “darkened by 
nature.”” He appealed the case to various higher 
courts, but lost consistently. He did, however, 
bear ample witness to his beliefs. 

Leonhard Ragaz similarly ignored the orders for 
putting out the lights. During the drill he went 
about town to gain a first-hand impression as to the 
public attitude. During his absence the police ar- 
rived and took away every electric light in the house. 
They were very courteous, and Ragaz paid the fifty 
francs assessed against him. 

Elisabeth Blaser, head of the co-operative in 
Le Locle, also refused to comply. She is so highly 
respected in her town that the police and even the 
mayor came and begged her to darken her house. 
Long discussions followed (with lights on!), but she 

maintained her position. She was fined fifty francs, 


which she refused to pay, because she was certain the 
money would be applied to uses which she disap- 
proved. Thereupon she went to prison for three days, 
where she was well treated and even visited by the 
prefect. 

Pacifist Methods 


The history of Anglo-Indian relations is so amply 
filled with violence that every illustration of non- 
violence is worth recording. Peace News recently 
carried a story told by Mr. C. A. Radice, former Com- 
missioner in Bengal, in which pacifist methods won a 
signal victory for the British official. 

The first part of the story goes back to 1907. 
At that time there was a wave of terrorism which 
was accompanied by the murder of several high 
officials and of many Indian police officers, together 
with a boycott of British-made goods. One school 
in Serajganj became so active in picketing and as- 
saulting purchasers of British goods that the Govern- 
ment of Eastern Bengal asked the Calcutta University 
to disaffiliate it as a punishment. The university 
demurred and the outcome of the incident was the 
resignation of the governor. 

The entire Hindu population of Bengal ac- 
claimed this incident as a signal victory over the 
English oppressor. Seven years later, Mr. Radice 
visited the school in Serajganj in the course of his 
duties. A secret group of plotters decided to use this 
occasion in order to humiliate the British Commis- 
sioner. When he would award the prizes at the 
school, it was planned to set up such an uproar as to 
compel him to retreat. 

The situation might have led to serious trouble, 
but Mr. Radice found a way to circumvent this. 
First he had all policemen withdrawn, so that there 
would be no show of violence. When the carefully 
planned uproar occurred, the Commissioner searched 
for the center of the disturbance and found the boy 
leader of it. He fixed his eyes on him in steady scrutiny 
for a few minutes and suddenly the ringleader and his 
followers became quiet. Thereupon the Commissioner 
appealed to the boys “‘as their guest to honor him by 
listening to him.’”’ The Commissioner had won and 
what might have been a serious incident was avoided. 


Nazi Quotes 

The Reich frontiers must eventually include the 
last German.— Hitler, “Mein Kampf.” 

The mortal enemy of the German people is, and 
remains, France. Our greatest final aim is the destruc- 
tion of France. An alliance with England and Italy 
would give Germany the possibility for the final 
reckoning with France.— Hitler, “Mein Kampf.” 

The future aim of our foreign policy must be an 
Eastern policy of conquering the soil needed by all 
German people. If one wants land in Europe one 
can get it practically only at the expense of Russia.— 
Hitler, “Mein Kampf.” 


* * * 


Two crack golfers had sliced their balls into the rough. They 
searched for them a long time without success. 

After a quarter of an hour or so, a kindly old lady who had 
been watching the search came up and spoke to one of them. 

“Excuse me,” she said, ‘but would it be cheating if I told 
you where they are?’”’—E xchange. 
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UNIVERSALIST LOYALTY FELLOWSHIP 
Cc. H. Emmons 


ROM New England farmhouses, metropolitan offices, prairie 


homes and parsonages, from southern and west coast 
bungalows, and from wherever the essential spirit of our faith 
has moved the hearts of our people to a generous response to 
and financial co-operation with the General Convention, there 
have come bequests and annuity gifts, for designated or general 
work, and membership fees in support of the work of the 
Loyalty Fellowship. 

The spirit of Christ risen in human hearts, unfailingly finds 
expression in a grateful desire to share, through giving, in the 
service activities of the “house of faith’ through which a knowl- 
edge of Christ has come. Where his spirit is in control, giving 
becomes a generous and joyous act. Then there is no “sales 
resistance” blocking generous impulses, and blinding the vision, 
no bargaining, no postponing, but only the welling up of gratitude 
within the heart, and a glad outreach to sustain his work of re- 
demption among men. 

With sincere appreciation, and by the co-operation of The 
Christian Leader, we publish the glad tidings of co-operation and 
sharing noted in the new and renewed memberships on the roster 
of the Universalist Loyalty Fellowship at denominational head- 
quarters, during the last few weeks. Paid-up memberships only 
are listed. 

A substantial number of normally regular members, by 
whose co-operation we have been greatly encouraged in the past, 
have not renewed their membership so far this year. A few have 
written of their inability to pay the $10 fee, but have sent us their 
good will. Perhaps there are others who, by reason of their 
ability and out of gratitude for that ability, will add to their gifts 
this year to partially make up this deficiency. 

Checks should be drawn in favor of the Universalist General 
Convention and sent to the Department of Finance at 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

Many more memberships are needed to enable the Conven- 
tion to carry on the tasks which the local churches have directed 
it to engage on. Will you let the Risen Christ in you move you 
to a generous support of his expanding service among men? 

Mark A. Adams, Lowell, Mass. 

C. Neal Barney, Scarsdale, N. Y. 

Miss Eleanor Bissell, Pasadena, Calif. 

Mrs. John H. Blatter, Baltimore, Md. 

Miss Martha E. Bosworth, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

George W. Boyle, Little Falls, N. Y. 

Mrs. George W. Boyle, Little Falls, N. Y. 

Mrs. Grace L. Brooks, Amherst, Mass. 

Miss Oral Buck, Bloomington, IIl. 

Miss Charlotte M. Butterfield, Derby Line, Vt. 

Mrs. C. B. Cooper, Chicago, Ill. 

Mrs. George Cutler, Amherst, Mass. 

Miss Charlotte W. Dana, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. Estelle B. Davis, Litchfield, Ill. 

Mrs. Mary Warren Day, Beverly, Mass. 

Edwin H. Ehrman, Oak Park, IIl. 

Mrs. Martha F. Ells, Litchfield, Conn. 

Mrs. Earle C. Emery, Bradford, Pa 

Mrs. W. H. Emery, Bradford, Pa. 

George A. Friedrich, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

A Friend, Salem, Mass. 

Miss Carol Froehlich, North Olmsted, Ohio. 

Mrs. Frank H. Gage, Swampscott, Mass. 

Herbert D. Goff, Edgewood, R. I. 

Miss Carrie M. Hale, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Miss Lena L. Hale, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Stanley W. Hayes, Richmond, Ind. 

Luman L. Hubbell, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Mrs. J. H. Kahler, Rochester, Minn. 

Mrs. Anna Kirker, Little Hocking, Ohio. 

Arthur 8. Longley, Worcester, Mass. 

Arthur E. Mason, Newton Highland, Mass. 


Miss Louise A. Merrill, Denver, Colo. 
George M. Moore, Marlboro, Mass. 

A. H. Nassal, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Miss Fannie Oakes, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Charles 8. Payson, North Weymouth, Mass. 
Fred B. Perkins, Providence, R. I. 

James G. Pirie, Barre, Vt. 

Eben Prescott, Braintree, Mass. 

Miss Grace Roberts, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. 

J. Albert Robinson, Fairfield, Conn. 

Miss Emily Roche, Chicago, IIl. 

The Ross Family, Lake Wales, Fla. 

Rev. John Sayles, D. D., Cornish, Me. 
Harold E. Sweet, Attleboro, Mass. 

Rev. Bruce Swift, D. D., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Miss Lantie Tifft, Springfield, Mass. 

W. H. Waterbury, Frankfort, N. Y. 

Mrs. Florence Lee Whitman, Cambridge, Mass. 
Miss Alice 8. Young, Somerville, N. J. 


* * * 


ON WIPING THE WINDSHIELD 
Glenn Welmer Douglass 


AN D it came to pass that as one journeyed he drew nigh to a 

station where one dispenses the liquid of propulsion. And 
he halted the chariot in that place, and said to the young man who 
came forth: ‘Fill thou the interiors of this creature with the 
volatile fluid which thou dispensest, and I will pay thee the price 
thereof.”” And he did so. 

Then said the young man, “I will also wipe off thy wind- 
shield.””, And when he had squirted thereon a liquid from a 
small tube which was in his hand, and taken in his other hand a 
cloth, he rubbed with right good will. And as he rubbed the 
traveler said unto him, 

“This must make thee much labor to rub the windshield of 
every chariot whose owner buyeth of thee the gas.” 

And the young man said, ‘‘We do not mind it. It is not 
hard when thou art used to it, and we are glad to render unto 
the purchaser this service.” 

And he rubbed the windshield on both sides until it shone 
like the sun in the heavens. 

After the traveler had driven forth in the way, he began to 
think that the occupation of the young man was even like unto 
his own. For on the Sabbath day do the people arrive at the 
sanctuary with their spiritual glasses soiled with the dust of the 
week on the highway of life. And although the traveler useth 
not the elbow grease of the young man, he aspireth that he may 
enable men to behold spiritual realities more clearly than be- 
fore, and that they may be enabled to say: 

“Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 


* * * 


NEW ENGLAND INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 


The seventh annual New England Institute of International 
Relations will meet June 28 to July 8, at Wellesley College, 
Wellesley, Mass. 

Eleven days spent in study and discussion with leaders in 
world affairs provide a sound basis against which to judge 
international problems. Held annually at Wellesley College 
during the latter part of June, the New England Institute of 
International Relations is designed to encourage the study of 
world affairs and to promote the cause of peace through creating 
a better understanding of the domestic and international prob- 
lems which endanger it. A major value of the Institute is the 
opportunity for free, democratic exchange of ideas between the 
faculty and those in attendance. Leisurely personal conversa- 
tions supplement the more formal sessions in meeting this need. 

Lectures and round tables are scheduled during the morn- 
ings, while the afternoons are left free for informal discussions, 
recreation and reading. For the evenings are planned special 
lectures and panels. 
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The lectures and discussions center around the foremost 
international situations and issues confronting the world today. 
Some of the outstanding issues to be considered this year are: 

What shall be our attitude on Collective Security and 
Neutrality? 

Where is our Foreign Policy heading today? 

What are the spiritual factors involved in the problem of war? 

Of what value is Secretary Hull’s Reciprocal Trade Pro- 
gram in assuring world peace? 

Is a real League of Nations possible? 

How can we create an informed and articulate public opinion? 

What should America do in the Orient? 

Does imperialism pay in the modern world? 

Is Czechoslovakia to be the next scene of war? 

The institute is open to all men and women interested in 
international relations, although a special invitation is extended 
to persons in positions of community leadership, as teachers, 
students, business men, ministers, social workers, and members 
of women’s organizations. While the resident membership is 
limited to one hundred and fifty persons, a small number of day 
students will also be admitted. Resident members will live in 
Stone and Davis Halls on the Wellesley Campus, overlooking 
beautiful Lake Waban. 

The leaders and lecturers, coming both from the United 
States and abroad, are chosen for their wide acquaintance with 
international problems in the world today. They come chiefly 
from the fields of politics, economics, modern history and re- 
ligion. The following leaders have already been engaged: 

Alvin H. Hansen. President of the American Economics 
Association. Littauer Professor of Political Economy in the 
Graduate School of Public Administration at Harvard Univer- 
sity. 

Vera Micheles Dean. 
of the Foreign Policy Association. 
trends in Europe. 

William Arnold-Forster. British political writer; adviser 
on International Affairs of the British Labor Party; attended the 
Disarmament Conference in 1932; formerly secretary to Lord 
Cecil. 

Grover Clark. Student of the Orient for many years. 
Born in Japan, and engaged in editorial and educational work in 
China, he is now a consultant on Far Eastern affairs in New York 
City. 

William T. Stone. 
Association. 

Irwin M. Tobin. Executive Secretary of the Rhode Island 
Council for Peace Action. 

Other leaders will be announced later. 

The New England Institute is one of eleven Institutes of 
International Relations held under the auspices of the American 
Friends Service Committee (a Quaker organization) in co- 
operation with the Council for Social Action of the Congrega- 
tional-Christian Churches. Each Institute is under the manage- 
ment and direction of a local committee of citizens interested in 
providing a better understanding of international relations. 

Registration may be made at any time, but early application 
is advisable. The total Institute charge, including tuition, board 
and room for the entire session, is $35.00; the tuition for day 
students is $12.00. A deposit of $5.00 applicable toward the 
‘tuition fee should accompany the application. 

For further information write to the director, George A. 
Selleck, 5 Longfellow Park, Cambridge, Mass. 


* * * 


THE TRUTH AT LAST 


The Japanese mind, as has frequently been remarked, is not 
easily understood by those who live west of Suez; in Lancashire 
it may not be understood at all. It would not, for instance, 
have occurred to the man in the Manchester street that the 
anti-Japanese movement arose in China because ‘“‘the Chinese 
forgot the “doctrine of the Chinese sage Confucius, which is 
-still respected in Japan.” Yet such, we now learn, is the truth 
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Student of modern political 


Vice-President of the Foreign Policy 
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which has led the Japanese authorities in North China to re- 
vive the ancient festival of Confucius in Peking and even to 
spend ‘‘a large sum of money in repairing the ruined temple.” 
What doctrine in particular is meant? It is recorded that when 
asked by a disciple what he would consider the first thing to be 
done, if entrusted with the government of a state, Confucius 
replied: “The rectification of names.’”’ Would the sage, who 
placed such emphasis on calling a spade a spade, have approved 
of the Japanese habit of calling a war an incident? But it was 
his “‘golden rule’ which best expressed his teaching. ‘‘What 
you do not like when done to yourself,” said Confucius, “do 
not do to others.” Or in modern terms: “If you don’t want 
Tokyo bombed, keep off Nanking.” The doctrine of the sage 
(“which is still respected in Japan’’) seems to cut both ways. 
No doubt it is only ignorance of the Confucian classics which 
prevents one from appreciating this Japanese theory, but one 
must confess that it does not greatly help us to understand 
Japan and only makes Confucius worse confounded.—M anchester 


Guardian. 
* * * 


A VALUABLE PUBLICATION 


The pamphlet,‘‘ Life’s Inevitables,’ is one of the most 
valuable publications that has been distributed with the Uni- 
versalist label. There has been a wide variety of publications on 
the social gospel, published by the various denominational 
bodies, the Federal Council of Churches and book-houses. Our 
present contribution is distinctive. The immediate demand 
for “‘Life’s Inevitables’’ shows that the individual wants a cure 
for his own ills, temporarily distinct from society. The ministers, 
who have not forgotten the individual, are not suffering from the 
lack of hearers—Hmpire State Universalist. 


* of * 


AGNOSTIC HYMN 
William Ware Locke 


I do not know of any unseen power 

That can direct my steps from day to day, 

Or comfort me during the dreadful hour 

When clouds are dark and storms beset my way; 
But this I know, my spirit longs for peace, 

My eyes look calmly through the veil of things, 
And in the dust and mire I shall not cease 

To listen to the song the atom sings. 


I do not think I shall forever live, 

Or pass this way again in other form. 

No vain illusive future heaven may give 
Shall make my spirit either hope or scorn. 
Out in the joy of life I find my joy, 

And to this world of change indifferent, 
Within ideal realms naught can destroy, 
Come life or death, I pitch my humble tent. 


I will not say that Christ has died for me, 
And that his cross can pardon all my sin; 
Nor that his risen body makes me free 

From any stain in which my flesh has been. 
But heroes, saints and prophets of all creeds 
Proclaim a power that also may be mine, 
While kindly words and loving, helpful deeds 
Reveal the living Christ which is divine. 


Tf I shall die and leave much work undone 
And many wilful deeds my heart condemns, 
I shall not pray to God or anyone 

That fate may foil whatever justice sends. 
May I have strength to honor every debt, 
And courage to acknowledge every wrong, 
May I face future seriously, and yet 
Pursue my destined journey with a song. 
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The Pope 
Pius XI, Apostle of Peace. By Lillian 
Brown-Olf. (Macmillan. $2.50.) 


It is probably inevitable that a biog- 
raphy of a living Pope by a loyal Catholic 
should proceed from one virtue to another 
and contain hardly a hint that his per- 
sonality or his policies might from any 
point of view be criticized. That Mrs. 
Brown-Olf has succeeded, in spite of this 
limitation, in making Pope Pius XI an 
interesting human being shows that her 
enthusiasm is sincere and based upon a 
genuine appreciation of his individual- 
ity. 

Of all recent Popes, Pius XI is the one 
whose career and aims Protestants should 
study if they wish to appraise the situa- 
tion of the Roman Catholic Church, for 
he became the head of the Church a few 
months before Mussolini secured power in 
Italy, and his relations with the temporal 
power have changed the status of the 
Roman Church in many important re- 
spects; the papacy is vastly more influen- 
tial than it was in the years before the 
war, and under him “Catholic Action has 
very definite aims which will determine 
the future of the Church.” 

Achille Ratti was educated as a scholar 
and came to the attention of influential 
ecclesiastics at an early age. When he 
was twenty-five he was appointed to a 
professorship of theology and taught for 
five years. His next appointment was as a 
member of the staff of the great Ambrosian 
Library at Milan, where he ultimately 
became Prefect. In these years he was 
pursuing the safe path of scholarship and 
spending his vacations in Alpine excur- 
sions, visits to foreign countries, and 
social contacts. The path of promotion 
was a smooth one for him, for whenever 
he accepted any special assignment outside 
of his librarianship he proved eminently 
discreet. Apparently the mountaineering 
was a serious pursuit, for he contributed to 
the literature of the sport of climbing and 
made some ascents and descents which 
brought him wide distinction. 

When he was fifty-four Monsignor Ratti 
was called to the Vatican Library and in 
time became Prefect. This service brought 
him again to the attention of Pope Greg- 
ory, who had noticed him in his early man- 
hood. So able and reliable an adminis- 
trator was he, and so well was he known 
as a supporter of the Pope’s policies, that 
after the war he was sent to Poland and be- 
came Papal Nuncio there, as well as Visi- 
tor to several neighboring states. His 
diplomatic mission lasted three years, 
and he showed great skill. Throughout 
his story we find that he was temperamen- 
tally disposed to take a middle-of-the-road 
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position; there are many indications that 
caution and discretion were his outstand- 
ing traits. In Poland and Eastern Europe 
he represented the interests of the Church 
at a confusing time and apparently won 
the gratitude of his master and other 
eminent Catholics, so that soon after his 
return to take up the archbishopric of 
Milan and a cardinalate his election asa 
safe successor to Pope Gregory was not 
surprising, though there were more emi- 
nent candidates. From the time of his 
election at sixty-five years of age until 
now when he is eighty and quite frail, 
Pope Pius has grown in the affection and 
devotion of Catholics because he sym- 
bolizes the best Catholic virtues and has 
shown a combination of caution and cour- 
age, a personal integrity and graciousness, 
and a grasp of world affairs, which have 
enhanced to a marked degree the power 
of his office. 

Pope Pius has, of course, ended the long 
“voluntary imprisonment” of the ‘Vicar 
of Christ”? by making the famous Concor- 
dat with Mussolini. His course on the sea 
of politics has been no easy one; more 
than once he has had reason to realize 
that Mussolini was inspired by other mo- 
tives than concern for the glory of the 
Church or for the Christian ethic. It is 
even hinted in this biography that some 
Catholics feel he has sold out the Church 
by a bargain he thought very astute when 
he made it. The new status he achieved 
for the Church has brought outward pomp 
and glory; the Pope is once again a sov- 
ereign, and it is clear from this story that 
the former student of history finds a 
“princely court” gratifying, at least for the 
sake of his Church. 

Other achievements have been in the 
field of missionary activity, building, and 
the application to religious uses of modern 
inventions. It is rather much to say that 
many of his devoted sons declare that the 
twentieth century will ‘‘go down in his- 
tory as the century of Pius XI,’ but there 
is no doubt that Pius combines inflexi- 
bility of doctrinal matters (to the comfort 
of conservative Catholics) with modern- 
ism in the adjustment of his Church to 
new techniques of propaganda. There 
is no concession to liberalism, or to Protes- 
tant claims. Pius himself says ‘‘the Catho- 
lie Church is the only and irreplaceable 
preserver of true and authentic Chris- 
tianity,’”’ and of course it would be news if 
he did not; but he pleases progressive 
Catholics by gestures and procedures 
which make clear that the Church is not 
asleep. 

Pius XI has worked for peace; he has 
not hesitated to condemn the use of racial 
concepts and the authoritarian claims of 
the fascist states, though he has been a 
cautious diplomat. He has been at times 
so outspoken in public speech and in writ- 


ten declarations that his words have been 
suppressed in Italy. 

There is nothing in this book to placate- 
bigoted critics of Roman Catholicism or of 
the Pope; indeed, we can imagine critics 
finding in it grist to their mill. But students. 
of the modern world will find here a fairly 
clear picture of the papacy in recent years, 
not an impartial picture, nor one free from. 
sentimentality, but one that is honest in 
intention. The introductory historical 
material could have been summarized or 
made more clearly contributory to the 
biography, and in places the book could 
have been more carefully proof-read. 

HE: BOS. 


* * 


Against a Fundamentalist Back- 


ground 
The Auld Sinner. By Cowan Harper. 
(Maemillan. $1.75.) 


An Ulster Scots community of a genera- 
tion ago is the locale in which Davy Dun- 
can, the “auld Sinner,” lives among dour 
Presbyterians who look askance at his at- 
titude towards life. 

Davy had had a tragic episode in his: 
past, the memory of which has kept him 
gentle and sympathetic where others are 
harsh and bitter. His conflict with the 
rabid fundamentalists of his day, his 
kindliness where others condemned, and 
his unheralded good deeds, are reminis- 
cent of the Scottish characters of the 
“kail-yard school’ of writers which flour- 
ished in Scotland some thirty years ago. 

The serenity and simplicity of this Ul- 
ster community, its language and its way 
of life, resemble in extraordinary detail 
that of a Scottish village of the same 
period. 

It is interesting, too, that the writer, 
now living in Australia, should have re- 
tained in his memory and reproduced so 
exactly the manners and speech of his 
father’s generation. 

This artless tale will be enjoyed by 
Scots everywhere who still remember the 
Sabbath in the old village, the psalms and 
the “‘paraphrases”’ of the Sunday services,, 
and the simple homeliness of the old 
Scottish customs. 

M.G.S. 


* * 


New Volumes in the International 
Library of Christian Theology 


The Validity of the Gospel Record. By 
Ernest Findlay Scott. (Scribner’s. $2.00.) 


This selection of the Religious Book 
Club, in a series edited by Dr. William 
Adams Brown, calls attention to some 
factors too often overlooked, as the author 
feels, in considering the testimony found 
in the gospels. The credibility of the 
written record depends on the validity of 
the oral tradition underlying them, and it 
is this fundamental tradition which Dr. 
Scott studies here, its formation and trans- 
mission. His conclusion is that the gospels: 
“have every claim to be accepted as sub- 

(Continued on page 573) 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


NINE HUNDRED CHILDREN AT A 
PARTY 


It was an intriguing sight, and one 
which caused you to stop and consider its 
possibilities—that annual Children’s Di- 
vision Party attended by 900 boys and 
girls and 100 adult leadezs from the 
churches of Portland, South Portland and 
Westbrook, Maine. Yes, really 900—one 
of the largest parties of its kind ever held 
in Maine. Sponsored by the Children’s 
Division of the interdenominational Port- 
land Council of Religious Education, it 
brought together children and_ their 
leaders from nearly every Protestant 
Church and the Salvation Army, in the 
ballroom of the Hotel Eastland on Sat- 
urday, April 2. 

The master of ceremonies and song 
leader for the occasion was Rev. William 
D. Veazie, pastor of the Church of the Mes- 
siah. The first part of the program con- 
sisted of musical numbers by various in- 
dividuals and groups, many of whom were 
in special costume. Intermission gave the 
occasion a real “‘party”’ flavor, for ice cream 
was served! 

Following this, an historical pageant, 
“The Living Heritage,” written by a local 
junior high school teacher, Miss Margaret 
Allen, was presented by more than one 
hundred children of junior department age. 
The pageant had first been given at the 
Winter Garden Party sponsored by the 
Children’s Division. The episodes showed 
the laying of the nation’s cornerstone by 
the Pilgrims; the making of the American 
flag; the days of expansion toward the 
West, typified by the covered wagon; and 
included a Negro group doing the Virginia 
reel, to represent the Civil War period. 
The episode portraying a Pilgrim family 
going to church consisted of six young 
people from the Congress Square Univer- 
salist Church, Mrs. Philip H. Nelson being 
responsible for arranging and costuming 
the episode. 

The climax of the pageant came as the 
prolocutor called upon the various national 
groups which make up America to come 
to the platform. Responding to his call 
came children of twenty-two countries, 
each in a genuine national costume and, 
significantly, each child wearing the cos- 
tume which by right of ancestry he could 
wear. In addition to the usual European 
countries which might be expected to find 
such representation in a New England 
city, there were included also Spain, Al- 
bania, Finland, Armenia, Russia, Poland 
and China. 

As the conclusion, one child from each 
of the co-operating churches took his place 
on the platform and, led by the pageant’s 
leading character, Lady America, all— 
nationals and church school children alike 
—turned to salute a huge American flag 
which hung behind the platform. 


It would hardly be possible to imagine a 
more colorful sight than that of 800 boys 
and girls in the audience, and 100 color- 
fully garbed in the pageant cast, filling the 
great ballroom, all standing to sing their 
national anthem. While one naturally 
wonders how valuable such occasions may 
be, one cannot but believe that the fellow- 
ship created is of worth, and that those 
who shared the afternoon’s experiences 
feel more friendly toward the so-called 
“foreigners” in their schools and neigh- 
borhoods. 

It is worthy of note that behind this 
enterprise is one of the most efficiently 
organized groups of church workers to be 
found. It is headed by Mrs. Carl C. Cof- 
fin, of Woodfords Congregational Church, 
a leader with a genuine gift for organiza- 
tion and for winning devoted support 
from her fellow-workers. A group con- 
sisting of a key person from practically 
every church in Greater Portland plans 
and carries out a yearly program of train- 
ing and inspiration for children’s workers 
in the Portland area which is the equal 
of that found anywhere in the country, 
even under professional leadership. And 
—for the benefit of those who think it 
can’t be done without that type of lead- 
ership—every single worker in this wide- 
spread network is a volunteer, including 
the superintendent, Mrs. Coffin. 

The General Sunday School Association 
has had a large share in the work of this 
Children’s Division. For three succes- 
sive seasons, the program of the division 
has included a supper in March at which 
Miss Susan M. Andrews has been the 
speaker. It is indicative of the affection 
in which Miss Andrews is held by workers 
of all denominations in Maine that this 
supper is always the most largely attended 
of the year’s series. 

Marion L. Ulmer. 
* * 
YOUR PHILANTHROPIC OFFERING 

WILL HELP CASES LIKE THESE 


Here are some more excerpts from re- 
cent reports sent by the Friends Health 
Service nurse, Mrs. Winifred Wencke, 
working in Logan County, West Vir- 
ginia. The offering taken in Universalist 
church schools on May 1 will be devoted 
to caring for boys and girls of the mining 
camps in this region. 

“Our cases have been many and of un- 
usual severity this month. One child 
was kicked in the abdomen by a horse 
and had to be operated upon, another 
child burst an eyeball in an accident and 
the eye had to be enucleated, a third had 
been cruelly neglected and was found with 
bed-sores so deep that hospitalization was 
necessary for a few days. These are the 
major cases—tonsils, teeth, eye cases, 
pneumonia, acute enteritis, a cracked 


spine, and many minor ailments too nu- 


merous to mention, have kept us unusually - 
busy.” 

“We had twelve children for Crippled 
Children’s clinic yesterday, so B— is 
busy getting them lined up. Most of them 
provided their own transportation, which 
helped materially.” 

“Unemployment in this county is seri- 
ous at this time. Able-bodied men beg- 
ging for work, and women pleading for it.’ 

“We have been able because of lack of 
funds for medical care to turn our efforts 
a little more on home visits, and while we 
have only unearthed more medical needs 
we have been able to give some comfort 
and at least the assurance that someone 


cares.” 
* * 


OVERHEARD 


Prescott House, N. Y. C.: “With the 
help of the Federation of Churches we have 
reorganized our Prescott House church 
school. It now meets Friday afternoons 
under trained leaders supplied by the fed- 
eration; is called Prescott House School of 
Religious Education; serves all Protestants 
of the neighborhood; and best of all, after 
just a few weeks’ existence, numbers 75 
members.’’—S. H. Gerard Priestley. 


Newark, N. J.: “Among our loyal 
church people is a professor from New 
York University who brings his six children 
to our church school every Sunday, though 
their home is about twenty miles from the 
church.” —Mrs. Effie Kussmaul, superin- 
tendent. 


Floral Park, N. Y.: “We have had at 
least one new pupil in our church school 
every Sunday since last fall—and some- 
times two or three.”’—Mrs. Horace Clapp, 


superintendent. 
ok * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Under the caption Reaping the Whirl- 
wind, Overseas News, the monthly publi- 
cation of the American Board, reports a 
recent incident in Japan. Miss Esther 
Hibbard of Doshisha University, walking 
through a department store in Kyoto, came 
suddenly upon something which startled 
her. It was an exhibit of war posters. 
From the walls glared an American poster 
depicting the horribly distorted face of a 
German soldier in spiked helmet, blackly 
lowering over the whole horizon. The 
caption read “Stop that Hun!” She re- 
ported walking away in shame, but think- 
ing long thoughts. ; 


Miss Andrews spent two days recently 
in Rhode Island. At three churches, 
meetings were held with teachers and 
officers—Pawtucket, First Universalist and 
Church of the Mediator in Providence. 
Sunday was spent in Pawtucket visiting 
the church school, where signs of growth 
and improvement are apparent. 
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Among Our Churches 


National Memorial Church 


RAW, cloudy Sunday, threatening 

showers, did not keep people away 
from the Easter service in the National 
Memorial Church. The church was 
crowded with a reverent, worshipful con- 
gregation, from which the suggestions of 
an Easter show were refreshingly absent. 
Masses of lilies, later distributed to the 
sick and shut-in, rose high above the 
communion table and palms flanked the 
chancel steps. The music included simple 
traditional carols and such majestic choral 
numbers as the “Gloria” from Mozart’s 
Twelfth Mass, Handel’s “Worthy Is the 
Lamb” at the presentation of the offering, 
and the ‘Hallelujah Chorus” from the 
“Messiah” as the climax. The choir was 
in splendid form and the music worthily 
maintained the ministry that is its distinc- 
tive contribution to the services of the 
church. Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., as- 
sisted, reading the Scripture and offering 
the prayer. 

Dr. Perkins’s sermon on ‘Building an 
Immortal Life’? was based on St. Paul’s 
words in the letter to the Philippians: 
“That I may know him and the power of 
his resurrection—if by any means I may 
attain unto the resurrection of the dead.” 
He said in part: 

“The striking thing about that utterance 
is its way of thinking about the resurrection 
of Jesus. St. Paul evidently regards it not 
merely as a survival but as the mark of a 
spiritual power which death gloriously re- 
vealed. It was the disclosure of a quality 
of life so powerful that death could not de- 
stroy it. It was a goal that Jesus had 
achieved, and it set the goal which St. Paul 
strove to achieve. His ruling desire was 
to attain unto that resurrection which 
Jesus had so convincingly illustrated. 

“To that way of thinking immortal life 
and resurrection life are not the same thing. 
Immortal life is our birthright as children 
of God. We did not create it. We cannot 
destyoy it. The power of resurrection life 
is in it, but we have to transform it into 
power by living as immortal sharers of the 
life of our Heavenly Father. It is a life 
we achieve by rising above the earthly 
tombs that so often imprison us. A life 
that is spiritually impoverished does not 
acquire worth simply by surviving the 
death of the body. A life that is spiritually 
rich has the worth and power of immortal- 
ity init now. We share in the resurrection 
of Jesus to the degree that we share his 
kind of life that death cannot destroy, as 
it does destroy so much of life as is bound 
up with material satisfactions. And with- 
out that achievement immortality is not 
our glory but our shame, as is any splendid 
inheritance that we have not transformed 
into a personal experience. 

“Suppose, if you can, that a stranger 
who knew nothing about Easter were to 


come into a Christian church today. He 
would sense the fact that we were cele- 
brating some kind of victory. Of course 
he would recognize that it had something 
to do with immortality, but more than 
that, he would catch the note of triumph 
in it all, in the gospel story, in the anthems 
and hymns, and in the sermon if the 
preacher had caught the Easter mood. 
This Jesus that they are singing about 
and talking about had evidently done 
something that changed the meaning of 
immortality. However one may interpret 
the experience, the resurrection was the 
convincing revelation of the power of life 
to break the thralldom of death.” 

This service was preceded by a church 
school service in the aisle chapel of the 
church at ten o’clock, conducted by 
Harriet G. Yates, acting director of re- 
ligious education. She led in an Easter 
litany, read the resurrection narrative in 
the gospels, and told the story of the origin 
of the hymn of John of Damascus, “The 
Day of Resurrection,” which was sung at 
the close. Lighted candles stood on the 
altar, at which the offering was presented 
by two boys, William Hendrickson and 
Gilbert Saunders, while the presentation 
theme, ‘All things come of Thee,’ was 
sung by the school. Members of the 
adult forum attended and the chapel was 
filled. The service deeply impressed 
young and old. It was an experience in 
devout worship and carried out the es- 
tablished custom of utilizing the impres- 
siveness and beauty of the church in the 
educational program of the school. The 
entire Sunday school came back after 
classes for the Easter service of the church, 
something new in the history of the church, 
and the attention paid by the children was 
remarkable. 

The Easter services were the culmina- 
tion of moving Holy Week observances. 
The sermon on Palm Sunday, on “The 
Way of Triumph,” was the closing sermon 
in the Lenten series on ‘‘Ways of Christian 
Living.”” The sermon emphasized the 
truth that Palm Sunday is celebrated be- 
cause Calvary followed. It symbolizes 


triumph because the allure of popular 
acclaim did not turn Jesus from his vision. 
Palm branches, the gift of Mrs. John van 
Schaick, were carried away by many in the 
congregation. 

The communion service on Thursday 
evening was an hour of genuine consecra-- 
tion. The choir sang ‘‘God So Loved the 


~ World,” from Stainer’s “Crucifixion,’’ and 


the Sursum Corda and Sanctus, as ar- 
ranged musically by the late Dr. Harned, 
former choirmaster, in the communion 
liturgy. Dr. Perkins’s brief meditation 
was an interpretation of Jesus’ words, 
“This is my body.”’ To feed on the spirit 
of Christ, to make him what bread is to the 
body, is the source of strength of the in- 
dividual Christian and of the church. 
Dr. van Schaick, pastor emeritus, read 
the Scripture and offered the prayer and 
assisted at the communion table. About 
125 participated. Five united with the 
church. Several others will come in later 
who, for various reasons, were not able to: 
be received at this service. 

On Good Friday evening Haydn’s ‘‘The 
Passion,’”’ an impressive musical setting 
of the Seven Last Words on the Cross, was 
sung by the full choir. Before each epi- 
sode Dr. Perkins read the incident con- 
taining the ‘‘word’”’ that was the theme of 
the music following. The service was in 
the mood of worship, not a concert, and it. 
deeply moved the reverent congregation. 
It came to a thrilling climax when the 
congregation joined in singing ‘In the 
Cross of Christ I Glory,’ while a flood of 
light was thrown on the stone cross set 
high in the chancel wall. 

EO Was 


The minister of the church, the new 
pastor’s assistant, the new organist and 
the new leader of the choir, made contribu-- 
tions to the Haster celebration that will 
long be remembered in the church. 

Easter, 1938, finds Dr. Perkins high in 
the regard of Washington and strong in the 
affection of the church. Easter, 1938, also 
finds the church set in the midst of Uni- 
versalism as a second church home for our 
people everywhere. 

SENS ip 


Massachusetts Letter 


T is not often, nor is it expected, that 
letters from Massachusetts will appear 
in The Christian Leader, as in this instance, 
upon successive weeks. It just happens 
that so many matters of importance are 
pressing upon us at this time that we would 
be considered negligent if we failed to 
present some of these items, which are of 
vital interest to the churches of the state 
and their loyal workers. 
May we first call attention to the sixth 
and final Rally Meeting of the series which 
the Convention has been arranging and 


sponsoring throughout the commonwealth 
during recent months. This last meeting, 
planned especially for the laity of our 
churches, will, like the rallies already held,. 
be addressed by a layman, Fred B. Per-. 
kins, Esq., of Providence, R. I. The meet- 
ing will be held on Sunday evening, May 1, 
in Fitchburg, in the church of which Rev. 
Max A. Kapp is the pastor. The hour of 
the meeting is 7.15. In the district which 
centers in Fitchburg are the following 
Universalist churches: South Acton, Charl- 
ton, North Dana, Gardner, Leominster,, 
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Marlboro, Orange, North Orange, Shirley, 
Westminster, Worcester (First and All 
Souls), and Fitchburg. If each church will 
send even a fair-sized group of representa- 
tives, the Fitchburg church will be filled, 
and that is a condition greatly to be de- 
sired. There is not only enthusiasm in 
large numbers but there is a corresponding 
benefit. Mr. Perkins has a message of 
value and special importance for the pres- 
ent day, a message which should be heard 
by all. There were 300 present at Rox- 
bury. About the same number were at 
the Attleboro rally, while at Salem there 
were 400. 

Arranged by the Massachusetts Council 
of Churches and the Greater Boston 
Federation of Churches, two meetings of 
importance to Universalists, as well as to 
those of other fellowships, are about to be 
held. The first is the Greater Boston Re- 
ligious Education Institute. This will 
occur at the Boston Y. W. C. A., 140 
Clarendon Street, on the afternoon and 
evening of Saturday, April 30. Here is an 
exceptional opportunity for the workers 
in the church schools to improve their 
ability and skill as leaders and workers in 
this important department. 

The second meeting is the annual 
meeting of the Greater Boston Federation 
of Churches in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
Tremont Street, Boston, on Tuesday, 
May 8. Each church is entitled to three 
‘delegates: the minister and two lay persons. 
Between the afternoon and evening ses- 
‘sions there will be a dinner, $1 per person, 
at 6.30 p. m. Anyone interested, and 
desiring further information, may write or 
call the office of the Boston Federation, 
6 Beacon Street, telephone Lafayette 
Ziltae 

Two courses of lectures are now being 


offered in Boston which are of great value 


and moment, and they are free and open to 
all. One course of five illustrated lectures 
is presented by Prof. John Gardner Greene, 
a former lecturer at Tufts College, upon 
the subject of ‘‘Pioneers of Religious Lib- 
eralism in America.’ These will be pre- 
sented in the parish hall of the Arlington 
Street Church at eight o’clock on the eve- 
nings of April 20 and 27, May 4, 11, and 
18. The lectures will cover some Pre-Revo- 
lutionary New Englanders: Murray, Bal- 
lou, Priestley, Jefferson, Paine; also Chan- 
ning, Emerson, and Parker. 

The other course is a course of four 
addresses upon a subject which at the 
present time is at the forefront with 
thinking persons, ‘‘The Scriptural Basis of 
an Economy of Plenty.’’ These are of- 
fered by Rev. E. Tallmadge Root, who 
for twenty-five years was the executive 
secretary of the Massachusetts Federa- 
tion of Churches. The place for the lec- 
tures of April 25 and May 2 is the assembly 
hall of the Diocesan House, 1 Joy Street, 
on May 9 and 16, Eliot Hall, Unitarian 
House, 25 Beacon Street. The time is from 
1.30 to 2.30. Mr. Root has been a close 


student and a wise observer in the field he 
will discuss, and his hearers will receive a 
great illumination upon a subject of very 
significant present concern. 

The second issue of the little Convention 
paper, The Massachusetts Universalist, is 
in the hands of the printer and will be re- 
ceived by the churches by the first of May. 
Naturally, this issue of the paper has very 
much to say in regard to the annual meet- 
ings of the Massachusetts Universalist 
Convention, the State Sunday School As- 
sociation and the Woman’s Universalist 
Missionary Society, to be held in Dr. 
Brooks’s church in Malden on Tuesday 
Wednesday, and Thursday, May 10, 11, 
and 12. It seems that not one detail has 
been overlooked by the Malden church 
people in their plans for the meetings. 
Our state paper will carry the complete 
program of each of the three days. It will 
have the entire program of the music to be 
rendered at each of the meetings. The 
music and the worship services will be a 
notable feature at Malden. Both are be- 
ing planned with care. 

In this connection may we remind all 
church officials in Massachusetts, in a 
final word, that the Convention year 
closes with April 30. All reports, quotas, 
and moneys which are to be shown in the 
printed statements at Malden must be in 
the Convention office, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston, before the present month ends. 
Please bear in mind that each parish is 
entitled to three official representatives, 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rey. and Mrs. Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr., 
of Middletown, N. Y., called on friends in 
Boston and Brookline last week. 


Rev. Carl H. Olson of Cincinnati will 
broadcast over the Church Forum pro- 
gram of WLW on Sunday, May 8. It is 
probable that the hour will be 9.30 a. m. 
Eastern Standard Time and 10.30 a. m. 
Daylight Saving Time, although un- 
announced changes are often necessary at 
this particular period. 

Rev. Charles Clare Blauvelt, D. D., of 
Rochester, N. Y., has accepted a call to his 
old home church in Pasadena, Calif., as 
successor to Dr. Robert Cummins, who 
begins his work as General Superintendent 
Aug. 1. 

Rev. Carl H. Olson of Cincinnati had a 
busy Easter week-end. He was one of 
seven speakers at the three-hour Good 
Friday afternoon service sponsored by the 
Cincinnati Council of Churches at Taft 
Auditorium, and conducted an evening 
service that day in his own church. Satur- 
day evening he conducted a wedding at 
the church. Easter Sunday services and 
exercises ran continuously from eight 
a. m. until noon. On Monday morning 
at 9.30 he was operated upon at Christ 
Hospital for the removal of tonsils and 


whether a contribution has been made to 
the Convention or not. The Massachu- 
setts Convention bars out no church on ac- 
count of its inability to help financially in 
our common service. It is the desire that 
every church be represented, particularly 
those which are so pressed with their own 
local burdens that they cannot give as 
they would wish for the great enterprise 
we are all carrying together. 

Before closing this week’s letter, too, 
may it be reported that in the office of the 
State Convention we still have a number of 
articles which will be turned over to some 
churches which can profitably make use of 
them. Here are two collection bags, with 
handles, an oak hymn board, a large pul- 
pit Bible, a marble mantel clock, twenty- 
eight copies of the Sunday School Hymnal 
(Mrs. Attwood’s book), and a silver com- 
munion service. Recently we have given 
to a church in Medford a fine pulpit Bible 
and a large number of hymnals. To the 
church in Annisquam has been given a 
silver communion set, and a fine Bible 
has been given to the West Somerville 
church. From the Franklin church came 
a fine lot of Church Harmonies, New and 
Old, and these have been given to the 
church in Rockport. Now, the church in 
Southbridge needs more copies of Hymns of 
the Church. Will some church which is 
changing from Hymns of the Church to 
the new book, Hymns of the Spirit, get 
in touch with the Convention office? 

Leroy W. Coons. 


and Interests 


throat irritation. Mr. Eric Gibberd, re- 
search director of the Cincinnati Com- 
munity Chest, preached for Mr. Olson on 
April 24, but he was able to conduct the 
worship service with slight difficulty. 


Rev. Griswold Williams of Barre, Ver- 
mont, who has been confined to bed for 
several weeks with measles, was able to 
officiate at the communion service on Holy 
Thursday and preach on Easter morning. 


Miss Eleanor Bissell of Pasadena, 
Calif., has been suffering severely for sev- 
eral weeks with a bad attack of shingles. 


California 


Santa Paula—Rev. R. D. Cranmer, 
pastor. The church is acquiring a new 
roof to replace the original shingles which 
were laid nearly forty-seven years ago when 
the church was built. Other repairs to 
the church and parsonage have been au- 
thorized to the amount of $1,500. The 
annual budget for current expenses has 
been substantially increased to take care of 
items of community and denominational 
service which had been dropped because of 
dwindling resources during the past few 
years. Regular subscribers to the church 
budget have been increased about 25 per- 
cent. Vern Freeman, chairman of the 
house committee under whose supervision 
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the repairs are being made, is engineer for 
the local water company, and he has the 
advice of another member of the board of 
trustees of the church who is an architect. 
One hundred and twenty copies of Hymns 
of the Spirit were placed in the church in 
November, after a wait of about two years 
for publication. The supply now is ade- 
quate for capacity congregations on special 
Sundays, a situation that has not existed 
for several years. The Easter service was 
an inspiration. The church was surpass- 
ingly beautiful with white flowering peach, 
calla and Easter lilies, fern and larkspur. 
A vested choir of eighteen young women 
sang several numbers. Five new members 
were added to the church. 


Illinois 


Stockton.—Rey. O. G. Colegrove of 
Mitchellville, Iowa, has received and ac- 
cepted a call to this church and will begin 
the pastorate May 1. Mrs. Colegrove was 
with him here Palm Sunday and Easter. 
There was a large attendance. Three chil- 
dren were christened at Easter. A young 
people’s choir furnished music. At the 
church school ninety-three were present 
Easter morning. 


Iowa 


Mitchellville—Reyv. Ernest M. White- 
smith, pastor. April 3 marked the closing 
of the work of Rev. and Mrs. O. G. Cole- 
grove, who have labored here for more 
than nineteen years. The Index says of 
their departure: “They have lived among 
us, always growing closer and dearer to us. 
They have done much constructive work 
in their church and in the community, as 
they were always interested and active in 
any movement that was for the betterment 
of the community. Rev. Mr. Colegrove 
preached his farewell sermon Sunday to 
an audience composed of his own church 
members and those from all other denomi- 
nations, as he was a friend to all. It is 
with regret we see these people leave our 
midst, but wherever they go, the best 
wishes of Mitchellville and the surround- 
ing community will follow them.” Mr. 
and Mrs. Colegrove returned to Mitchell- 
ville to help the new pastor welcome 
several new members into fellowship 
April 24. 

Maine 


Rockland.—Rev. John Smith Lowe, 
D. D., pastor. The Rockland church has 
held a service on Maundy Thursday for 
more than thirty years, but during Dr. 
Lowe’s pastorate this has come to be the 
outstanding service of the entire church 
year. Non-resident members come from 
long distances to attend and each year the 
congregations increase in size, including 
members of other churches. This year, 
the service was the most beautiful ever 
held and the congregation the largest 
ever attending. The illumination of the 
church, in charge of Mrs. C. F. Glover, 
consisted of hundreds of candles gleam- 


ing from exquisite silver and brass cande- 
Jabra massed around the altar. On one 
of the communion tables was placed the 
early pewter communion service of the 
first church, while upon the other was the 
one now in use. The processional hymn, 
“Beneath the Cross of Jesus,’ was sung 
by the congregation standing, while the 
robed deacons, H. D. Greely, C. G. Glover, 
E. E. Stoddard and C. R. Veazie, sub- 


stituting for M. E. Walton, the candi-_ 


dates for church membership and the 
members of the vested choir, with Dr. 
Lowe in doctor’s hood and gown, moved 
down the aisle. After the usual devotional 
exercises and an anthem by the choir, 
twenty people were received into mem- 
bership, some by baptism, others by the 
right hand of fellowship. The pastor then 
announced that during the week he had 
received into the church four persons, who, 
owing to illness, were unable to be at 
church. All the members of the church 
who were present, then rose and repeated 
after Dr. Lowe a pledge, renewing their 
past vows and affirming their loyalty for 
the future. Communion was then cele- 
brated, and the service was brought to a 
conclusion by the singing of the hymn, 
“Blest Be the Tie That Binds.” 
Biddeford.—Rev. George H. Thorburn, 
Jr., pastor. Palm Sunday brought to- 
gether a large congregation. On Holy 
Thursday, twenty-four new members were 
received into the church. This is the 
largest class ever to be received in the 
church at any time. Of this number 
seven were received by letter from churches 
of other denominations. A candlelight 
communion service was held at which 100 
were present. Mrs. Thorburn made a 
beautiful altar cloth for the communion 
table, which was set in the chancel. The 
Men’s Club held its monthly supper be- 
fore the service and attended the service 
asagroup. The union Good Friday service 
was held at noon in the Universalist 
church. It was the first time the Protes- 
tant churches in this city had entered 
on sucha venture. Rey. Arthur C. Schoen- 
felt of the Kennebunk Unitarian church 
was the preacher. Easter started early 
with this church. Thirty-four of our 
people attended the union sunrise service 
in Clifford Park in which the ten Protes- 
tant churches of Biddeford and Saco 
participated. Twenty of the young 
people returned to the church after the 
service for an Easter breakfast prepared 
by Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Dickinson and 
Mrs. Thorburn. In the church school 
on Haster every child on the roll was 
present. One teacher was absent due to 
business. The past three weeks have seen 
a 100 percent attendance of the children 
in the school. The morning service brought 
together the largest congregation in 
years. Special music was sung by Mrs. 
Florence Edfors and Mr. Hugh Caldwell. 
The church was beautifully decorated by 
members of the Daughters of Ruth. At 


the vesper service the pageant “‘The Con- 
secration of Sir Galahad’”’ was presented 
to a large congregation. The minister 
preached at the noon day service in Saco 
on Monday of Holy Week and on Tues- 
day in the Methodist church of Biddeford. 
Plans are now being made to remodel the 
auditorium during the vacation period. 
The State Convention will meet here in 
September. 


Massachusetts 


Hardwick.—Rey. Harold I. Merrill, 
pastor. On Thursday evening of Holy 
Week twenty-nine members were received 
into the Community Church, sixteen of 
them enrolled as Universalists. The pas- 
tor gave a story sermon and a candlelight 
service of memory followed the reception 
of members. The communion service 
by candlelight brought the service to a 
close. Easter morning also brought out a 
congregation of 167—one of the largest 
congregations in the history of the church. 
It exceeded by forty-six any previous con- 
gregation of the present pastorate. 

Lowell, Grace.—Rev. Isaac Smith, pas- 
tor. On Wednesday, March 30, Mrs. 
Isaac Smith entertained the Women’s 
Social Union at her home when the Rev. 
Hannah Powell spoke of the work in North 
Carolina. During this Lenten period the 
pastor gave a series of personal sermons 
on the theme, ‘Facing Life with the 
Characteristics of Faith.” At the Holy 
Thursday service, the pastor received nine 
new members into the church. LEaster 
Sunday morning the church was well 
filled. The pastor spoke on ‘“‘Life Eter- 
nal.’ Special Easter music was rendered 
by an adult choir under the direction of 
Clayton R. Kimball, organist. In the 
evening an Easter cantata was presented 
by the adult and junior choirs, under the 
direction of Miss Doris Haithwaite and 
Clayton R. Kimball, organist. 

Palmer.—Rev. F. A. Mooney, pastor. 
As the closing part of the Easter service 
the pastor administered the rite of baptism 
to one adult, and then in the candle-lighting 
ceremony, received twenty-five new mem- 
bers into the church. Mrs. S. R. Carsley 
was at the organ and Mrs. H. B. King 
directed the choir. The artists were Miss 
Irene E. Mikus, harpist, of Springfield and 
Mrs. Doris Dewhurst, soprano soloist, 
of Larchmont, New York. Mr. Romeo 
Girard, violinist, of Springfield, was so 
badly injured in an automobile accident. 
on his way to the church, that he was 
taken to Wesson Hospital, Springfield. 
The beautiful decorations were arranged 
by Mrs. Fred J. Hodson and her commit- 
tee. 

Gloucester.—Rev. Lyman Achenbach, 
pastor. Under the direction of a com- 
mittee from the Ladies’ Society, headed 
by Mrs. Lou MacLaughlin, a much needed 
improvement—renewing the kitchen—has 
been carried to completion. The Judith 
Murray Guild assumed the responsibility 
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for the purchase of a new gas stove and 
furnished the funds to meet the unpaid 
bills, amounting to about $105, which re- 
mained after the Ladies’ Society had ex- 
hausted its appropriation of over $450. 
The ladies of Circle No. 4 purchased a 
new automatic water heater and paid 
half the expense of covering the tables 
with soil-proof linoleum. Members of 
the William D. Corliss Men’s Club re- 
sponded with volunteer labor in painting 
and in assembling the cabinets. The 
Henderson and Johnson Paint Com- 
pany contributed all the paint used in the 
operation; L. E. Andrews Company do- 
nated one of the two new mono-metal 
sinks; and numerous gifts of materials, 
equipment and services were forthcoming 
from others who were eager to have a part, 
including liberal discounts on the bills 
rendered by the employed craftsmen. The 
entire project represents an investment in 
money alone of over $1,000 and the 
equivalent of an additional tidy sum in 
personal services and donations. Al- 
ready $47.50 has been subscribed to a fund 
for the purchase of new books—Hymns of 
the Spirit.””’ On April 24 the Cape Ann 
Lodge, Loyal Order of Moose, were guests 
at the morning service. On May 22 the 
ministers of the Cape Ann Parsons Club 
will observe their annual Exchange Sun- 
day. 

South Weymouth and Weymouth Land- 
ing.—Rey. Arthur W. Webster, pastor. 
A congregation of over 250 was present at 
South Weymouth on Easter morning. 
Seventeen members were received into 
the church on Holy Thursday evening. 
At the Landing on Easter the congrega- 
tion numbered 107, and six new members 
were received. From the money received 
in the sale of a piece of unused land at the 
back of the South Weymouth property, 
needed repairs will be made upon the 
church building. At the Landing, where 
the property was seriously damaged by fire 
recently, it has been decided to sell the 
church site and with the money thus re- 
ceived, together with other funds, a new 
church building will be erected at an early 
date in an even better location. 

Swampscott.—Rey. Carl A. Hempel, 
pastor. A reception is planned by the 
parish to Mr. and Mrs. Hempel, at the 
church on Tuesday evening, May 3. This 
reception was first intended for the evening 
of Mr. Hempel’s ordination last season, 
but owing to the illness of Mrs. Hempel it 
had to be postponed. There were sixty- 
seven present at the Holy Thursday ser- 
vice on April 14. At that service eleven 
members were received into the church, 
_ making a total of thirty-nine since April 1, 
1936. On Easter morning the congrega- 
tion numbered 162, with 125 at the church 
school concert. Mr. Hempel’s sunrise ser- 
vice for the ‘“‘Y’’ had an attendance of 650. 

Brookline.—Dr. Roger F. Etz was the 
preacher at the morning service April 24. 
In the congregation were the former pas- 


tor, Rev. Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr., and 
Mrs. Leavitt, now of Middletown, N. Y. 
At the close of the service Mr. Leavitt, in 
accordance with a promise made before he 
left Brookline, christened Carol Ann, in- 
fant daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Donald 
Reeves, 

Springfield, Second.—Rev. Dorothy Til- 
den Spoerl, pastor. Following a custom of 
many years, a seven o’clock service was 
held on Easter Sunday morning, followed 
by a breakfast. An address was given by 
Miss Grace Kellogg. About sixty were 
present, including many from Palmer. 
Everything was in charge of and carried 
out by the Y. P. C. U. 

Lynn.—Rev. William Wallace Rose, 
D. D., pastor. Easter Sunday brought out 
the largest congregation in several years, 
more than one thousand persons partici- 
pating in a thrilling service in which the 
chorus choir of thirty rendered memor- 
able music. The young people of the 
church attended a sunrise service and 
Easter breakfast beforehand. On Palm 
Sunday they entered into the annual 
communion service, held for their division, 
with great earnestness. At the Holy 
Thursday fellowship service thirty-four 
members were received into the church in 
a candle-lighted sanctuary with the com- 
munion table elevated to the chancel 
under soft spotlights. The annual parish 
supper and business meeting, April 21, 
brought the final report of the Tower Fund, 
eagerly awaited by those who had in Oc- 
tober responded to the appeal for $7,000 
to repair the walls and tower of the edi- 
fice, an emergency job. The call for 
$7,000 brought an answer of $8,100 from 
406 subscribers. Other reports from 
auxiliary bodies showed growth and ser- 
vice, and the treasurer’s figures proved the 
parish to be living within its income. As 
the meeting closed, Frank C. Spinney, 
chairman of the board, presented a purse 
of money to Dr. Rose, in appreciation of 
his ten years in Lynn, and to Mrs. Rose a 
bouquet. Three hundred members and 
friends attended the meeting, which closed 
with a concert by the church quartet of 
celebrated Greater Boston artists. 


New Hampshire 


Manchester.—Rev. Sidney J. Willis, 
pastor. At seven o’clock on Easter Sun- 
day a group of young people and the pas- 
tor attended the union sunrise service 
in Derryfield Park, returning to the church, 
where breakfast was served. At the regu- 
lar church service there were 121 present, 
the largest attendance for many years. 
As usual the chancel was decorated pro- 
fusely with cut flowers and potted plants, 
many being given in memory of loved ones. 
Three adults and five young people were 
admitted into the church by the right hand 
of fellowship. At twelve o’clock the chil- 
dren of the lower grades of the Sunday 
school had a special Easter program and 
in the afternoon several young people with 


the church soloist, organist and the pastor, 
went to the Masonic Home to hold a ser- 


vice. The day’s program closed with an 
impressive candlelight service in the 
church vestry. 

New York 


Brooklyn, All Souls——Rev. Cornelius 
Greenway, pastor. The Easter congrega- 
tion was the largest of the present pastor- 
ate. Vestibules, extra chairs, Sunday 
school assembly room and the church 
auditorium were all used and people were 
turned away before the two vested choirs 
entered the church. The Easter morning 
offering was over $1,300. The church 
school gave an Easter pageant before 
several hundred people, and the Y. P. C. U. 
evening service was attended by more 
than seventy young people. Tuesday, 
April 19, Mr. Greenway, who has been a 
close friend of the family for more than 
fifteen years, officiated at the funeral 
services of Mrs. Edwin Markham, wife of 
the poet. 

Oneonta.—Rev. Charles A. Wyman, 
pastor. On Thursday evening, April 14, 
a parish supper was held with about 
seventy-five in attendance. Following the 
supper a service was held in the church. 
There were two christenings and fifteen 
new members were given the right hand of 
fellowship. Communion was served, Mr. 
Wyman being assisted by Lee Hamm and 
Chester Miller, trustees of the church. 
Haster Sunday morning the church school, 
under the direction of Mrs. Helen Brackett, 
superintendent, held an Easter service at 
9.30. The junior choir, under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Wyman, sang an anthem; 
Mrs. Brackett delivered the message in 
form of a story. This is the first time it 
has been attempted here. There were 
about thirty-five present. The church was 
decorated with lilies for the regular service. 
There were ninety-one present. The offer- 
ing was to date $155.04, with some not 
heard from. Mr. Wyman preached on 
‘Life the Unconquerable.”’ A junior class 
communion service was held Thursday at 
3.30, members of the junior group of the 
church school participating. 

New York, Washington Heights.—Rev. 
Clarence J. Harris, pastor. Easter ser- 
vices were attended by a large audience. 
Clarence J. Harris, Jr., conducted services. 
The pastor preached on, “‘As We Builded, 
We Will Live.’”’ Following the sermon the 
communion service was held. Harry W. 
Congdon assisted the pastor at the table, 
in honor of Mr. Congdon’s many years of 
service, beginning before the church was 
built. C.J. Harris, Jr., and Charles Wil- 
geroth acted as deacons. As is the pas- 
tor’s custom, the names of those having 
died were read, including twelve boys and 
young men, and twenty adults. The 
solemnity of the service was intensified as 
it was a prelude to Mr. Harris’s retirement, 
June 1, and the early sale of the property. 
The audience sang two anthems, instead 
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of the choir. The pastor said: “Within a 
few weeks I close my thirty-six years of 
continuous service in the Universalist 
Church. This church is passing away, and 
no church can do that without bringing 
grief to all Universalists. This church, 
however, will live for ages in the hearts 
of thousands. . . . I want to thank you 
who have stood by so bravely in the last 
three and four years—it took courage for 
you to join us when all seemed shadowy, 
far more than for those who came when we 
were prosperous.” On June 18, a commu- 
nity gathering will be held by the young 
people, assisted by the twelve-piece boy 
orchestra of the V. F. W., in honor of the 
pastor. The Masonic Lodge of the Bronx, 
and other Masons will attend the church in 
May. The board of trustees, led by Presi- 
dent Congdon, will give the pastor a 
luncheon and testimonial the first of May. 
Mr. Harris’ plans are complete for a gala 
day in Chapin Home, the climax of the 
nineteen consecutive years he has been 
there on Flag Sunday. A youth’s band of 
forty pieces will provide music, also a 
drill with patriotic music on the lawn. 
In the chapel, the band will play, also an 
augmented choir of children will furnish 
an elaborate program. 

Middletown.—Rey. Fenwick L. Leav- 
itt, Jr., pastor. Dr. Stanard Dow Butler, 
who was minister of Christ Church for 
seventeen years, was declared pastor 
emeritus by resolution adopted at the 
annual meeting in the parish house held 
April 6. There was presented to Mrs. 
George N. Clemson, a member of the 
board of trustees, a leather bound illum- 
inated manuscript, bearing a testimonial 
to her devotion te the church. Four 
members were elected to serve three-year 
terms on the board of trustees. Dr. A. S. 
Moore and Louis I. Buck were chosen to 
succeed Benjamin F. Van Sickle and Rus- 
sell M. Vernon. Charles M. Doty, presi- 
dent of the board, and Mrs. Myrta Gibbs 
Greene, the secretary, succeed themselves. 
Reports of the year’s activities were given 
by various organizations, including that 
of Mrs. Greene as secretary of the board of 
trustees; Mrs. Christopher Jones, treas- 
urer of the Sunday school; Mrs. John 
LaPolt, secretary of the Mission Circle; 
Mrs. Maude D. Whitlock, treasurer of the 
Mission Circle; Mrs. Charlotte Deyo, 
secretary of Fortnightly; Miss Lela Fuller, 
treasurer of Fortnightly; Miss Ruth Hess, 
secretary of Y. P. C. U., and Rev. Fenwick 
L. Leavitt, Jr., minister. 


North Carolina 


Inman’s Chapel.—Rey. George C. Boorn, 
pastor. At the Palm Sunday services 
special music was furnished by three gram- 
mar school boys, Guy Inman, Howard 
Calhoun and Ennis Warren, Jr. At this 
service a new order of worship intended 
to increase the participation of the con- 
gregation was used for the first time. 
The minister’s topic was ‘‘Winning the 
Defeat.” Easter Sunday saw every seat 


taken in the little chapel. Miss Deane 
Frazier was there from Western Carolina 
Teachers College to act as soloist. ‘‘Cal- 
vary’’ was her selection. The responses 
in the service were sung by the Clara Bar- 
ton Guild group. After the morning ser- 
vice the Easter dinner was spread on the 
church grounds. In the afternoon the 
regular Easter communion service was 
held, and two new members were added 
to the church. The Easter offering toward 


the work of the W. N. M. A. amounted to ~ 


$35. The society is soon to lose one of its 
finest families. Ben Inman has decided to 
move to the state of Washington. Mrs. 
Inman is president of the Mission Circle 
and the children regular attendants at the 
,church school. A farewell party is being 
planned for them. Miss Deane Frazier 
regularly makes the highest honor roll at 
college, and has earned a position in the 
library. The minister is planning a series 
of sermons on ““The Prophets of Yesterday 
and the Life of Today.” These will follow 
to a large degree the lessons in the current 
Sunday School Helper, which is also being 
studied in the adult class of the church 
school. 


Rhode Island 


Providence, First—Rev. William Cou- 
den, pastor. At the largely attended 
Maundy Thursday service seventeen new 
members were received into the church. 
Easter Sunday three children were chris- 
ened. Two memorial gifts were dedicated: 
a beautiful carpet for the chancel given by 
the women’s auxiliary societies in memory 
of Miss Catherine Durfee Pike; and a very 
gorgeous alms-basin given by the Clara 
Barton Guild in memory of their beloved 
organizer and leader, Mrs. Mabel Edmands 
Blaisdell. 

Providence, Mediator—Rev. H. H. 
Schooley, pastor. The Holy Thursday 
service was attended by a large congrega- 
tion. Twenty-two new members were re- 
ceived. A short candlelight service with a 
sermonette was followed by the baptism of 
three people, reception of new members, 
and the communion service. Easter Sun- 


day proved a red letter day as far as at- 


tendance was concerned. The altar and 
pulpit were adorned with many floral 
decorations. The church choir gave a 
three-act comedy, ‘““T'wo Weeks’ Vaca- 
tion,”’ in order to raise money to purchase 
new gowns for people who are waiting to 
join the choir. Arthur Braman, devo- 
tional superintendent of the Y. P. C. U., 
spoke on “The Gambling Mania” at a re- 
cent Y. P. C. U. meeting. The pastor con- 
ducted a Palm Sunday service at the 
Foxpoint Boulevard Old Ladies’ Home. 
A men’s forum discussion has been or- 
ganized which has taken the name of ‘‘The 
Mediator Fellowship.’’ The group meets 
on each Sunday morning, preceding the 
worship service, and plans to have out- 
side speakers for the most part lead in 
discussion of topics of the day. James 
McNary has been elected president, and 


Louis M. Crandall vice-president. Easter 
Sunday morning the Y. P. C. U. held an 
Easter sunrise service in Lincoln Woods. 
Seventeen members attended, several of 
whom took part in the service, with the 
pastor conducting the devotions. Re- 
turning, the members partook of an Easter 
breakfast in the church. Laymen’s Sun- 
day was re-enacted on April 24. On the 
regular Laymen’s Sunday of Enlistment 
Month a severe snow-storm prevented 
many from attending. By personal re- 
quests from many of the people it was ar- 
ranged to hold the service again. Mr. 
Joseph H. Davie, president of the board of 
trustees, again consented to be speaker. 


* * 


IN HONOR OF THE COLEGROVES 


At the hospitable home of Mr. and 
Mrs. J. I. Wilson on Monday evening, 
April 4, the members and friends of the 
Universalist church met to pay honor in- 
formally to their retiring pastors, Rev. and 
Mrs. O. G. Colegrove, who have been such 
vital forces in Mitchellville community 
life for the last twenty years. The eve- 
ning was spent in playing games and in 
general conversation. The genial host and 
hostess, assisted by their daughter, Irene, 


‘ were untiring in their efforts to make a 


pleasant evening for all. Both the guests 
of honor wore flowers presented by the 
ladies of the church. Little Shirley Irene 
Gabbert presented Mr. and Mrs. Cole- 
grove with a beautifully decorated Easter 
basket which contained a_ substantial 
material gift in the shape of U. S. currency 
as evidence of esteem and appreciation of 
the faithful services of this worthy couple. 
Refreshments were served and as the guests 
departed they were cordial in expressing 
their sincere good wishes for future hap- 
piness and prosperity for Mr. and Mrs. 
Colegrove.—Mitchellville, Iowa, Index. 


ep ae 


A WEDDING IN HARTFORD 


Miss Marjorie Manning, daughter of 
Rey. and Mrs. Stanley Manning, of Hart- 
ford, Conn., and Mr. Otto Postma, also 
of Hartford, were married in the Church 
of the Redeemer by the bride’s father on 
Saturday afternoon, April 16. They were 
attended by Mr. and Mrs. Donald E, 
Manning as best man and matron of 
honor, by Miss Ruth A. Bowditch, of 
Augusta, Maine, as maid of honor, and 
Miss Ann Postma and Miss Jean Champlin 
as bridesmaids. Leon Blakeslee, Henry 
Lange and George and Lawrence May- 
nard acted as ushers. 

A large bowl of white tulips, Easter lilies,, 
daisies and snapdragon stood on the com- 
munion table, with tall white candles on 
either side. An unusual feature was the 
singing of the wedding march from Lohen- 
grin by the quartet and chorus choir under 
the direction of Esther Nelson Ellison. 
Alice Evans Wagner, of the quartet, sang 
two solos before the service. 
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A reception in the assembly hall of the 
parish house followed the ceremony. The 
hall was decorated with pink tulips and 
Easter lilies. Late in the afternoon the 
bride and groom left for their new home 
in Erie, Penn., where Mr. Postma is a 
special agent of the Hartford Steam Boiler 
Inspection and Insurance Company. 

Among the out-of-town guests were Dr. 
and Mrs. Theodore A. Fischer and Mr. 
and Mrs. Ezra B. Wood of New Haven, 
Rey. and Mrs. Harold H. Niles and Rich- 
ard Niles of Bridgeport, Mr. and Mrs. 
Dwight Allen of Springfield, Mass., Mr. 
and Mrs. Royden S. Bell of Brooklyn, and 
Mr. James Bronis of Newark, N. J. 

Most of the members of the bridal party 
are well known to the Ferry Beach family. 
Mr. Postma served as disbursing officer for 
the American Red Cross in the Ohio River 
flood, first in Cincinnati and then in Louis- 
ville, Ky., before taking his present posi- 


tion. 
* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Rev. Ralph P. Boyd is minister of a 
circuit of Universalist churches in Ala- 
bama. 

Dr. William Clayton Bower is professor 
of Religious Education in the University of 
Chicago. ~ 

Miss Grace Kellogg is a member of the 
Y. P. C. U. of the Second Universalist 
Church in Springfield, Mass., and a stu- 
dent at American International College. 

Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, former president 
of the American Unitarian Association, is 
minister emeritus of the Arlington Street 
Church, Boston. 

Rev. George Lawrence Parker is minis- 
ter of the Unitarian church in Keene, N. H. 


* * 


DR. FRANCIS A. GRAY 


Rev. Francis Alonzo Gray, D. D., 
retired Universalist minister, who had 
held pastorates in Greater Boston and 
Philadelphia, died Tuesday morning, April 
19, at the home of his son, Malcolm Gray, 
Newton Center. He was eighty years of 
age. 

He was born in Danvers, Mass., was 
graduated in 1877 from the State Normal 
School at Bridgewater and, six years later, 
from St. Lawrence University in Canton, 
N. Y. After three years at the Church of 
the Redeemer in Lockport, N. Y., he be- 
came pastor of the First Universalist 
Church of Arlington, serving there until 
1889. 

During the following two years, he built 
_and ministered to All Souls Church in 
Worcester. For ten years, beginning in 
1893, he was pastor of the First Univer- 
salist Church of Nashua, N. H., and then 
occupied the pastorate of the Winter Hill 
Universalist Church, Somerville, until 
1912, when he was called to the First Uni- 
versalist Church of Akron, Ohio. 

The ministry carried him later to 
churches in Stamford, Ct., and Phila- 


delphia. In each of these cities he was 
engaged in civic work. He was a member 
and chaplain of several Masonic bodies 
and a member of the Sons of the American 
Revolution. 

Dr. Gray married Emma Walker of 
Lockport, N. Y., in July, 1886. He leaves 
two sons, Malcolm, with whom he lived, 
and Walter F. Gray of Summit, N. J. 

Funeral services were held in Danvers 
Thursday at 2.30 p. m., with Dr. W. W. 
Rose of the First Universalist Church of 
Lynn officiating. 


* * 


THE MASSACHUSETTS UNIVER- 
SALIST 


The second issue of the Massachusetts 
Universalist, official bulletin of the Massa- 
chusetts Convention and its churches, 
under date of May 1, 1938, will be mailed 
to some representative in each parish of 
the state in time to be distributed on Sun- 
day, May 1. Each family should receive a 
copy of the paper. 


* * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 

1938 
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Several of the reports of new mem- 
bers here given would have appeared in 
the list printed last week if they had been 
sent to 176 Newbury St: instead of to 16 
Beacon St. The delay of a few hours 
caused by sending copy for the Leader to 


the business office often means a week’s 
delay in publication. 
* * 


CHRISTENINGS 


Previously reported, 25. Stockton, IIl., 
3. Mitchellville, lowa, 8. Oneonta, N. Y., 
2. Boston, Grove Hall, 4. Newark, 
N. J., 1. Leominster, Mass., 1. Provi- 
dence, R. I., First, 3. Pasadena, Calif., 8. 
Brookline, Mass., 1. Middleport, N. Y., 
Dee eLotaleoss 


* * 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 566) 


stantially a record of fact.’ Granted 
selection by the Church, for its own pur- 
poses, and considerable fluidity, there is, 
Dr. Scott feels, no evidence of ‘“‘wilful dis- 


tortion.” 
* K 


Theism Defended 


The Riddle of the World. By D. S&S. 
Cairns. (Round Table Press. $3.00.) 


Dr. Cairns has long been a staunch ex- 
ponent of ‘Christian supernaturalism.” 
Not only in Aberdeen, where he has been 
principal of a theological college for many 
years, but in student audiences in many 
places, he has brought philosophy to the 
service of theology with both the keenness 
of an expert in analysis and the ardor of 
an enthusiastic Christian. In this volume 
he effectively deals with materialism and 
nationalism and meets the common criti- 
cisms of theism. His “Christology” is 
even more clearly an “apologetic’’ exposi- 
tion. The resistance of the modern reader 
to supernaturalism Dr. Cairns feels to be 
due to an obsession of the closed mind. 


Obituary 


A. H. Reid 


Judge A. H. Reid, one of the best known and 
most highly respected judges of Wisconsin, died 
March 26, while a patient at the Mayo Clinie at 
Rochester, Minn. He was seventy-four and had 
been a judge of the Wisconsin Circuit Court for 
thirty years. Having presided at many historic 
trials in his career, he was known far and wide by the 
legal profession for his keen mind, fair decisions and 
unimpeachable character. In his long career an un- 
usually low percentage of his decisions were over- 
tuled by the State Supreme Court. He was co- 
author of ‘Reid’s and Branson’s Instructions to 
Juries,’’ which has a national use. 

Judge Reid was the first man in Wisconsin, as far 
as is known, to receive a charter as a scout master. 
For years he inspired and led boys in scouting and 
in Sunday school work. He was one of the organizers 
of the local Federated Charities, had been president 
of the State Federation of Social Workers, and presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin Judiciary. His chief love out- 
side his family was his church. He was a tireless 
worker, a constant attendant and a liberal supporter. 
He was for a quarter of a century a trustee and an 
inspiration to his fellow workers. _ 

His funeral services were held in the beautiful 
Wausau Universalist church which he had helped to 
build. The legal fraternity of Wisconsin paid him 
an unusual honor in that ninety judges and lawyers 
attended the services in a body. The Supreme Court 
of the state was represented by the chief justice 
and three associate justices. 

The final rites were unostentatious, as Judge Reid 
wished, and were conducted by the pastor, Rev. Noble 
E. McLaughlin. 
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Notices 


REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a. m. every Sunday. Dr. 
W. H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 

WEED, Rocky Mount, N.C. 7.45 a.m. Daily 
except Saturday and Sunday. Devotional] service 
broadcast by Rev. W. H. Skeels. 1410 kilocycles. 

WICC, Connecticut State Convention, Bridge- 
port and New Haven. 4.30 p. m. every Friday. 

WSPR, Springfield, Mass. 10.50 a. m. every Sun- 
day, except July and August. Church of the Unity. 
Dr. Owen Whitman Eames. 1140 kilocycles. 


* * 


OFFICIAL CALL 


The 53d annual meeting of the Woman’s Univer- 
salist Missionary Society of Massachusetts will be 
held at the First Parish Church in Malden, Mass., 
on Wednesday, May 11, 1938, at ten a.m. For the 
the election of officers for the ensuing year, to hear 
the reports of officers and chairmen of departments, 
and to transact any other business that may legally 
come before the meeting. 

Ruth Drowne, Secretary. 


* * 


MASSACHUSETTS UNIVERSALIST CONVEN- 
TION 


Official Call 


The 79th annual session of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention will be held in the First 
Parish Church, Malden, Mass., May 11 and 12, 
1938, convening at 7.15 p. m. on Wednesday. 

“The Convention meeting shall consist of the or- 
dained clergymen in the fellowship of the Conven- 
tion; of life members resident in the state; of three 
lay delegates from each parish in fellowship, which 
delegates must be legal members of the parish they 
represent; and of the officers of the Convention.” 

By order of the Executive Committee of the Mas- 
sachusetts Universalist Convention, a completely 
revised set of by-laws will be presented to the Con- 
vention at its annual meeting in Malden on May 12. 
A copy of these by-laws appeared in The Christian 
Leader of April 16. 


Invitation 


The Old First Parish in Malden, established in 
1649 and affiliated with the Universalist denomina- 
tion in 1828, cordially invites all Universalists to 
gather in its church and parish house on May 10, 11, 
and 12 for the annual sessions of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention, the Massachusetts Uni- 
versalist Sunday School Association, and the Wom- 
en’s Universalist Missionary Society of Massachusetts. 

Those who desire accommodations will please write 
to Miss Jennie E. Shute, 30 Hancock Street, Mal- 
den, not later than May 7. Please state the kind of 
accommodations you desire, when you will arrive, 
and how long you will stay. So far as possible lodg- 
ing and breakfast will be provided without cost. 
The best hotel facilities are in Boston, which is six 
miles away. Cafeteria luncheons will be served on 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday in the Social 
Hall of the Parish House. Malden has many res- 
taurants, and lists of these will be ready for distribu- 
tion. The banquet will be held at six o’clock, in the 
ehurch, on Thursday. Anyone wishing to make ad- 
vance reservations may write Mrs. Viola M. Smardon, 
21 Greystone Road, Malden, enclosing price of 
ticket, $1.25, Banquet tickets will be on sale until 
Wednesday, May 11, at four p. m. 


Directions 


Trains leave frequently from North Station, 
Boston, on the Western Division of the Boston and 
Maine Railroad. Get off at Malden and walk two 
blocks west on Pleasant Street to the church, which 
{gs in a triangle formed by Pleasant and Elm Streets. 

Persons coming by Boston Elevated will take sub- 
way to Everett Station and there take any Malden 
Square trolley. Transfer at Malden Square to 
Pleasant Street bus and get off at Elm Street. The 
fare from Boston is ten cents by either Elevated or 
Boston and Maine. 

Driving southward, use Route 28 to 60, turn left 
at Pleasant Street and drive directly to the church. 


Driving from the south or west use Route 28 to 60, 


turn right at Pleasant Street and drive directly to 
the church. 

ee’ 
CALIFORNIA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The California Convention of Universalists will 
meet in the Universalist Church at Los Angeles, 
May 2-4, for the election of officers and for the tran- 
saction of such business as may legally come before 
it. 

Ray Darwin Cranmer, Secretary. 
ee 
W. U. M. A. OF RHODE ISLAND 


The annual meeting of the Women’s Universalist 
Missionary Association of Rhode Island will con- 
vene at Woonsocket, R. I., on May 25, 1938, at 
10.30 a. m., for the purpose of hearing reports, the 
election of officers and any other business that may 
legally come before it. 

Luncheon at 12.30—forty cents. 

Afternoon session to be addressed by Mrs. Harry 
Adams Hersey of the Women’s National Mission- 
ary Association. 

Marion L. Gardner, Secretary. 
* x 
OFFICIAL CALL 

The annual Convention of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Sunday School Association will be held 
at the First Universalist Church, Malden, Mass., 
on Tuesday, May 10, 1938. 

Mildred E. Asplind, Secretary. 


* * 


ILLINOIS STATE CONVENTION 


The 101st annual meeting of the Illinois Universal- 
ist Convention will be held at Unity Church, Oak 
Park, Illinois, May 11-14, to transact the business of 
the Convention. 

Margaret D. Brink, Secretary. 


* * 


WISCONSIN STATE CONVENTION 


The Wisconsin Universalist Convention will be held 
in the Universalist church in Racine, May 17 and 
18, 1938, for the transaction of all business that may 
legally come before it. 

The opening session will be at two o’clock in the 


afternoon of Tuesday, May 17, and all delegates and 
pastors are requested to be present at that time. 
Delegates and pastors will be given free enter- 
tainment. 
Luther Riley Robinson, Secretary. 


* * 


CONNECTICUT STATE CONVENTION 


The 106th annual session of the Connecticut Uni- 
versalist Convention will be held in the Universalist 
church in Bridgeport, Wednesday and Thursday, 

*May 11 and 12, to hear reports, to elect officers and 
to act upon such matters of business as may properly 
come before the Convention. The opening session 
of the Convention, at 4.30 p. m. Wednesday, will be 
preceded by the annual meeting of the Women’s 
Universalist Missionary Society of Connecticut. 
Harry Adams Hersey, Secretary. 


* OF 


CONNECTICUT Y. P. C. U. CONVENTION 
Official Call 
The 49th Annual Convention of the Connecticut 
State Young People’s Christian Union will be held at 
the Universalist church, Danbury, Conn., on Sat- 
urday and Sunday, April 30 and May 1, 1938, for the 
purpose of (1) election of officers, (2) reading of re- 
ports and (3) such other business as may legally come 
before said Convention. 
Jean A. Champlin, Secretary. 


* * 


CONVENTION DATES 1938 


California, Los Angeles, May 2-3. 
Massachusetts, Malden, May 10-12. 
Connecticut, Bridgeport, May 11-12. 
Illinois, Oak Park, May 11-14. 

Wisconsin, Racine, May 17-18. 

Rhode Island, Providence, First, June 1. 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Restoration, June 3-5. 
Ohio, Eldorado, June 19-22. 

Georgia, Canon, Aug. 12-14. 

New Hampshire, Portsmouth, Sept. 11-12. 
Maine, Biddeford, Sept. 18-21. 

North Carolina, Red Hill, Sept. 29-Oct. 2. 


Indiana, October. 
Michigan (joint with Unitarian), Kalamazoo, 
Oct. 2. 


Vermont, Bellows Falls, Oct. 2-4. 


iM Kenneth Scott 
i LATOURETTE 
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Two New Titles in This Series 


“Prayer and Worship” by Douglas Steere 
“The Church” by George Stewart 


Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street -:- 


Boston, Mass. 
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New York, Utica, Oct. 3-6. 
New Jersey, Oct. 12. 
Ontario, Blenheim, second week in October. 
Alabama, Brewton, October. 
eS IES 


MURRAY GROVE FAIR 


The Murray Grove Fair will be held Aug. 19 and 
20. Any kind of aprons, bags, pillow-cases, crocheted 
and knit articles, and money can be used. Gifts 
may be sent to Grace A. Rice, 127 Gregory St., 
Rochester, N. Y., previous to Aug. 1, 1938. After 
that date, they should be sent to Miss Rice at Mur- 
ray Grove House, Forked River, N. J. 


PULPIT GOWNS 


and 


CHOIR GOWNS 
MAY BE PURCHASED 


from the 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


For Catalogues and Price Lists write us 


at 


16 BEACON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


BOOKS by 


Rev. Frank D. Adams, D. D. 


Rediscovered Countries 

Did Jesus Mean It? 

God and Company Unlimited 
These three vital books $1.00 each or 
three for $2.00. 


Glimpses of Grandeur 
(Harpers) Price $2.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Short Studies in the 
Larger Faith 
John Coleman Adams 


A brief treatise on 
What Universalists Believe 


Price 30 cents a copy. Six copies, $1.50 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Subscribe NOW ! 


Bibles 


Send for Catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at atime. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
Pperintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
8t., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


Subscribe for 


Subscribe for 
THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 
52 issues for $2.50 


The Christian Leader 


Dean Academy 


Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 


Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


St. Lawrence University 


Where the historic liberal tradition is sustained 


Education Seminar to Scandinavia, via England, 
July 9 to August 25, will carry Summer School 
Credit and ‘‘ In-Service 
State Departments of Education. 
Cost, $495. Correspondence invited. 


LAURENS HICKOK SEELYE, President 
CANTON, NEW YORK 


Credit from certain 
Limited to 20. 


TUFTS 


on their standards of liberal education. 


Liberal Arts, Frank G. Wren, A.M. 
Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., S.M. 
Graduate Studies 


COLLEGE 


A SEAT.OF LEARNING IN NEW ENGLAND 
George S. Miller, Acting President 


COLLEGE preserving the best of New England traditions « » + Progressive 


curriculum y+ Situated near Boston, a great educational center. 


CHOOL of Religion avowedly progressive, equipping men and women for 
the ministry of a new day «+ College founded by Universalists .4. Carries 


OR information or catalogues address the Dean of the respective department 
or the Registrar, Tufts College, Medford, Massachusetts. 


Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B: 


Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 
Medicine, Albert W’. Stearns, M.D. 


Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 
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Crackling 
“Oh, what a time we had! I just don’t 
know how I ever came through! First I 
got angina pectoris, and then pneumonia, 
followed by arterio sclerosis and phthisis, 


after which they gave me hypodermies, ” 


Then I had barely recovered’ from these 
when I got tuberculosis, with appendicitis 
followed by tonsillotomy. Yes, indeed, 
it was the hardest spelling test I’ve ever 
had.’”’—-Pathfinder. 
* * 
Judge: ‘“‘You stole no chickens?” 
Suspect: ‘‘No, sir.” 
Judge: ‘‘No geese?” 
Suspect: “No, sir.” 
Judge: “‘Any turkey?” 
Suspect: ‘‘No, sir.” 
Judge: “Case dismissed.” 
Suspect (grinning): “Boy, I sure was 
scared you'd say ducks.” —Exchange. 
* * 


A man boasted that he had been in 
every hospital in town. 

“Impossible!” said a friend. ‘“‘What 
about the women’s hospital?” 

“I’ve been in that, too,’’ was the reply. 
“T was born there.’’-—Providence Journal. 
*K * 

In Poland, says the Polish Consul 
General, they reply to the question ‘“‘What 
is a tourist?” by saying: “It is a man 
who wears plus fours, smokes a pipe and 
speaks English.’””—Washington Star. 


Wife: ‘‘Every time you see a pretty girl 
you forget you’re married.” 

Husband: “You’re wrong, my dear. 
Nothing brings home the fact with so much 
force!’’— Hartford Courant. 

* * 

Salesman: ‘‘Let me demonstrate this 
vacuum cleaner to you.”’ 

Mrs. Coveloski: “I don’t want it. I 
ain’t got no vacuums in the house.’— 
Washington Post. 

* * 

“T’m in an awful predicament.” 

“What’s the trouble?” 

“T’ve lost my glasses and I can’t look 
for them until I’ve found them again.’”’— 
Montreal Siar. 

ak * 

Norah: “So you and Jim don’t speak to 
each other now? What has happened?”’ 

Nina: “Why, we had a terrific row over 
which one loved the other most.’’—Exz- 
change. 

ok ok 

“Don’t talk to me about lawyers, my 
dear. I’ve had so much trouble over the 
property that I sometimes wish my hus- 
band hadn’t died!”—Windsor Star. 

* * 

Wifey: ‘‘Don’t you think, dear, that a 
man has more sense after he’s married?” 

Hubby: “Yes, but it’s too late then.” — 
Ecxhange. 

* * 
Orator: I must now tax your memory.” 
“Has it come to that?”’—Exchange. 
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